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ecreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 





TOURS AND TRAVEL 


*¢ SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO’’ 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, REST, 
and PLEASURE 


passing within viewof 
Cuba. crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity, to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this trip, 
in addition to the 
_ Pleasures of the jour- 
ney, render it peculiarly attractive, so much so that tour- 
ists repeat the voyage year after vear. THIRTY-DAY 
TRIP FOR $120. EXCURSION, $216. All 
expenses included. Steamers have superior accommo- 
dations and leave New York every ten days. For full 
particulars address 


COLUMBIAN LINE S¥4MFORD PARRY 
Gen. Agts., 35 Broadway, Pier 43 N. R., New York. 


FOREIGN .HOTELS 


Austria 

















EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 

Fine hospital, and all modern advantages. 1,900 feet 

above the sea,with dry, bracing c imate, Center for Coach- 

ing and Hunting Trips, National Festivals, Music, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL Large, airy, sunny rooms, 


well furnished; elevator, 
(Open all the year.) electric light,etc. Supe- 


rior cuisine. Best references. Illustrated Fn rr on 
application. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 





England 


CHESTER, ENGLAND °G%er. 


First-Class Hotel, connected with the General Rail- 
way by covered Way. Lift. H.T. GOULD, Manager. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describin Colorado Sprnes, sent o1 
request by . BARNETT, Proprietor. 

















Connecticut 


Salisbury, Conn. Rates reduced for fa’l 


4 and winter in large, old- 
fashioned house, with open fireplaces, in Southern Berk- 
shire. Exceptionally good roads; excellent livery. Box 72. 








700 MILE SEA TRIPS 


By the Beautiful NEW STEAMSHIPS of the 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


TO OLD POINT COMFORT OR VIRGINIA BEACH AND RET. 


(Hygeia Hotel) 


(Princess Anne Hotel) 


Most Delightful Resorts on the Atlantic Coast for a SUMMER OUTING may be made for 
$ j OLD POINT COMFORT, - $16.00 $ 1 7 
VIRGINIA BEACH,- - - - $17.00 


INCLUDING EVERY EXPENSE of meals and berths en route and a day and a quarter’s 
board at either hotel. 


Send for copy of ‘* PILOT,” containing deseription of short and delightful trips. 


OLD DOMINION S.S. COMPANY, 


Pier 26, North River, New York 


W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice-Pres. and Traffic Mg. 





New York City 





ee er ees ~ 


¢ THERE 'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME 

: The Grand Union Hotel, 
rd 
é 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot. 


We study your comfort and economy. Central 
for theatres and shopping. Baggage to and from 
$ 42d Street Depot free. 


$ BOOMS, $1.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS. 


, a Ue Ue Sm Ue te ee 








New York 
The Jackson Sanatorium 
DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 
A delightful home for 


health and rest seekers. 
5 Personal care of ex- 
perienced pe 
i Main building  fire- 
proof. For illustrated 
pamphlet address 


J. Arthur Jackson, 
Secretary. 





ADIRONDACK 

ine Lhe Sagamore 
LONG LAKE, HAMILTON COUNTY. N. Y.— 
Accommodates 250. Opens June 1. Send for Circu- 
ar. E. BUTLER, Proprietor. 





Maine 


THE NE-MAT-TA-NO 


NORTH ITUBEC, MAINE—Water view from 60 
rooms; Rowling, Tennis, Basket-ball, Boating, Deep-sea 
praning. Address Tuomas Case, North Lubec, Maine, or 
O. E. RyTHEr, No. 1 Music Hall Building. Boston. Mass. 








Massachusetts 





DR. RING’S FOR 
SANATORIUM | ‘ane treatment 


and Treatment 
Arlington Heights, Mass under the most favor- 


able conditions. 
8 miles from Boston. Send for circulars. 





Minnesota 


THE HAMPSHIRE ARMS 


A fire-proof hotel, just outside the business district. 
Fourth Ave., So., & 9th St.. MINNEAPOLIS 








New Jersey 


GALEN HALL ocean Sanatorium 


Replete with conveniences for invalids and for those 
desiring the comforts of a first-class quiet hotel. 
Massage, baths, electricity, etc. rite for circulars. 
Dr. W. H. H. BULL. 





Tr. 





Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For heaith or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Massage, Electricity, all baths and health appliances. 
New Turkish, Russian, and Natural Sulphur-water 
baths. Lawn-Tennis, Croquet, etc. Open all the year 
Send for illustrated circular. 





New York 
THE HALCYON wy 





(FORMERLY HALCYON HALL.) 


x 
4 Fi Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


“ip Built, furnished, and conducted 
{ more as a magnificent English 
country house than hotel. Has no 
equal anywhere in quiet elegance or 

natural location. Elevation 1,000 ft. 

t Unique in design, ideal in manage- 

*_* * ment (new this season), perfect cui- 

~ sine, beautiful drives, charming coun- 

y iry with scenery like rural England. 

Rates reduced to $4 r day and u 

} wards. Special by the season. 2 

hours from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 

Particulars of H. R. RORERTSON, JR., Proprietor. 

wa Parlor Car to hotel leaves :=. Y. on 3:45 P. M. 

n, Fridays and Saturdays. 


Hotel will remain open till Election Day. 


Elmwood Cottages pare cStmpiain 


Strictly first-class. Beautiful prospect, good table, piano, 
baths, etc. HARRY PERSON, WestPort, N. 
















Pennsylvania 








Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


In the mountains of Pennsylvania, only 2 hours 
from ewe gory : 44% hours from New York. The 
most beautiful of locations ; no malaria, mosquitoes, 
or dew ; air, water, and scenery unexcelled in Europe 
or America; buildings ot mountain granite ; electric 
lights and bells; hydraulic elevator; steam heat 
and open grates; sun parlor; livery ; dairy ; baths ; 
massage ; Swedish movements ; electricity; oxygen ; 

hysicians of 25 years’ experience; billiards, pool, 

awn-tennis, bowling, croquet. Circulars free. : 

Be sure to address correctly, WAL1ER’S, always 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, or Wernersville, Pa. 




















Pabst... 


Malt 
Extract 
There is substance to it. 
It is vivifying, 
Life producing; gives 
Vim and bounce— 
It braces. 


The **BEST’? Tonic 
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MACMILLAN & CO0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 





FUST PUBLISHED. 


LYRE AND LANCET 


By F. ANSTEY 


Author of “ Vice Versa,” “ Voces Populi,” etc. 
*,* °* Mr. Anstey has surpassed himself in‘ Lyre and Lancet.’ The delightful comedy of a night and dav. 


diverting tale. . 
for many a day. His characters s 
analysis of character. and an over 
journey or a dull evening in the country.”— The Speaker. 


16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


. . . There is no need to reveal the plot of this 


. ._ Mr. Anstey subdues the element of broad tarce and gives us instead one of the brightest and most entertaining. bits of comedy we have had 
k for themselves, and do it so effectually that each one of them stands distinctly before us. Close observation, brilliant 
owing humor give ‘Lyre and Lancet’ a special charm, and make it a book to be eagerly seized for the diversion of a railway 


ra yee of country home comedy, in which the characterization and the talk are wonderfully true to life. The little book is amusing from beginning to end.” — 
Zé Glove, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


MR. PUNCH’S POCKET IBSEN 


A Collection of some of the master’s best-known dramas, condensed, revised, and slightly rearranged for the benefit of the earnest student. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


16mo, cloth, $1.25. 





New Volume of the Iris Series of Novels. 


A Ringby Lass 
And Other Stories. By Mary BEAUMONT. With Illustrations by 
I. WALKER WEs?r. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


New Novels in Cloth, recently published in same series, 
75 cents each, 


1. TRYPHENA IN LOVE. By Watrer RayMonD. With IIlus- 
trations. 


2. LOST ENDEAVOR. By Guy Boorusy. With Illustrations. 


3. MAUREEN’S FAIRING. By JANE Bartow. With IIlustra- 
tions. 


4. A MODERN MAN. By ELLA MacMauovy, author of “ A New 
Note.” With Illustrations by Iba LovEeRINc. 


- AN EXPERIMENT IN ALTRUISM. 
INGS. 


By ELIZABETH Hast- 





New Volume, Just Published, of Macmillan’s Illustrated 
Standard Novels. 


Maid Marian and Crotchet Castle 


By THomMAs LovE Pracock. Illustrated by F.H. TOWNSEND. With 
an Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


** This delightful story, ‘Maid Marian,’ which has inspired so many writers. 
from the unknown talind-manaers to Lord Tennyson, has never been inter- 
preted with more zest and freshness than here.”’ 
Already Published, at the same price. 
1. CASTLE RACKRENT. by Miss Epceworrtu. 
2. JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. By Marryar. 
3. TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. By Micnaet Scortv. 
4. THE ANNALS OF THE PARISH. By Joun Gatr. 


5. THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. 
By JAMES MorIER. Illustrated by H.R. MILLAR. With an 
Introduction by the Hon. GEORGE CURZON, M.P. 





A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, AUTHOR OF “MARCELLA,” ETC. 


THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


Uniform with “ Marcella.” 1 volume. 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


“Mrs. Ward has done nothing finer than this brief story. The sustained interest, which does not permit the reader to miss a line; the vivid clearness in which 
each character stands out in self-revelation ; the unfailing insight into the familiar and contused workings of the village mind—all represent work ot the highest 
class. * The Story of Bessie Costrell’ will become an English classic.” —Christian World. 


“There are masterly touches and striking sentences in mane pages of this little volume. . 


written with more force than in describing the tardy remorse of t 


. . Mrs. Humphry Ward’s admirers will say that she has seldom 


e hard, unrelenting husband.” —London Times. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


Marcella 


I2mo, $1.00. 


The History of David Grieve 


I2mo, $1.00. . 


Robert Elsmere 


I2mo, $1.00. 





“An Arctic Adventure.” 


Ice=-bound on Kolguev 


By AuBYN TREvoR-BaTTYF, F.L.S., F.Z.S., etc. With numerous 
Illustrations and Drawings, and 3 Maps. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, $7.00. 

‘“* The story is told in a delightfully simple and spontaneous manner. Mr. 


Trevor-Battye’s simple and unaffected narrative enables us to learn a good 
deal.”—London Times. 


‘From beginning to end the story of this adventure is outside the common 
lines. It is a tale of success of an odd kind.” —Sfectator. 


“ Written in the true spirit of the Alpine climber.” 


The Alps from End to End 


By Sir WILLIAM Martin Conway. With 100 Illustrations by A. D. 
McCormick. Large demy 8vo, cloth, $7.00. 


“A high place among these books of euniog, which appeal to many who 
cannot dim as well as to all who can, will be taken by the very pleasant vol- 
ume, ‘ The Alps from End to End.’ ”"— Times. 


“‘ Written in the true spirit of the Alpine climber. The book contains a hun- 
dred full-page illustrations by that admirable portrayer of-rock and ice scenery, 
W. A. D. McCormick.” — Scotsman. 





CHANCELLOR.—Literary Types. Being Essays in 
Criticism. By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, M.A. (Oxon.). 
12mo, cloth, pp. 192, $1.50. 


WALKER.—The Greater Victorian Poets. By Hucu 
WALKER, M.A., Professor of English in St. David’s College, 
Lampeter, author of “ Three Centuries of Scottish Literature.” 
8vo, cloth, pp. 332, $2.50. 


KOVALEVSKY.—Sonia Kovalevsky. Biography and 
Autobiography, I. Memoir. By A. C. LEFFLER (Edgren), 
Duchessa di Cajanello. If. Reminiscences of Childhood. 
Written by Herself. Translated into English by LovIsE von 
COssELL. With Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, 317 pages, $1.25. 


DRAGE.—The Problem of the Aged Poor. By 


GEOFFREY DRAGE. 12mo,'cloth, $2.00. 








MARSHALL.—The White 


Story of the Princess Elizabeth. By EMMA MARSHALL, author 
of “ Under Salisbury Spire,” etc. 12mo, cloth, pp. 298, $1.25. 


GRADUATE COURSES. A Handbook for Graduate 
Students. Lists of Advanced Courses Announced by Twenty- 
one Colleges or Universities of the United States for the Year 
1895-96. Compiled by an Editorial Board of Graduate Students. 
C. A. Duntway, Harvard, Editor-in-Chief. 12mo, limp, pp. 135, 
25 cents, se?. 


ABRAHAMS.—Aspects of Judaism. Being Sixteen 
Sermons by ISRAEL ABRAHAMS and CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. 
12mo, buckram, pp. 259, $1.50. 

COLERIDGE.—The Golden Book of Coleridge. Edited, 


with an Introduction, by StoprorD A. BROOKE. 16mg, silk, 
gilt top, pp. 289, $1.50. 


King’s Daughter. A 





MACMILLAN & CO., 66 


Fifth Avenue, New York 
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NESTLE’S FOOD is a com- 
plete and entire diet for ba- 
bies, and closely resembles 
mother’s milk. Over all the 
world Nestlé’s Food has been 
recognized for more than thir- 
ty years as possessing great 
value as a protection against 
Cholera Infantum and all other 
forms of Summer Complaints. 
Your physician will confirm 
this statement. 


NESTLE’S FOOD is safe. / 
requires only the addition of 
water to prepare it for use. 
The great danger always at- 
tendant on the use of cow’s 
milk is thus avoided. The 
prevalence of tuberculosis in 
cows, and the liability of cow’s 
milk to convey the germs of 
disease, makes its use as a 
food for infants dangerous in 
the extreme. 





NESTLE’S FOOD is nourish- 
ing. It makes firm flesh, strong 


- bone, and rosy cheeks. For 


good health, sweet temper, and 
sound sleep, give your baby 
Nestlé’s Food—morning, noon, 
and night—all the year round. 


Consult your doctor about Nestlé’s 
Food, and send to us for a large sam- 
ple can and our book, “The Baby,” 
both of which will be sent free on ap- 
plication. 

THOMAS LEEMING & CO. 
73 Warren Street, New York 
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HEN the Republican delegates met in Har- 
' risburg last week, there was.a prospect of 
two Conventions. Each faction still claimed 
‘to be in the majority, and was making 
the most sweeping charges of corruption 
against the other. Senator Quay, it was 
reported, was about to secure from a county judge a man- 
damus requiring.Chairman Gilkeson to produce his books 
and show what he did with $90,000 subscribed to the 
campaign fund last fall. Senator Quay’s followers were 
already wearing a flaunting badge with the inscription : 
“What did he do with it?” Then came the word that 
Chairman Gilkeson had a Supreme Court judge ready 
to enjoin the county judge from issuing any such 
writ. Plans changed, and the majority of the State Com- 
mittee—friends of Senator Quay—held a. meeting in the 
rooms of Chairman Gilkeson. But Chairman Gilkeson 
refused to attend the meeting, claiming that it was not 
official unless he called it, and removed his headquarters to 
another hotel. Next it was learned that Chairman Gilke- 
son had secured possession of the Opera-House—where 
the Convention was to be held—and had paid a round sum 
of money to have it closed that evening, lest the Quay men 
should get possession. A large gang of hired men was 
placed on guard, and it was asserted that no delegate 
would be allowed in the Convention unless his name was 
on Chairman Gilkeson’s roll. That night, however, the 
Quay supporters met in caucus, and it was found that 152 
delegates whose election was not contested were in attend- 
ance. This was more than a majority ; and when the Con- 
vention met, the picturesque fight that had been. expected 
gave place to even more picturesque harmony. Senator 
Quay was unanimously elected Chairman of the State Com- 
mittee, and on his side he permitted the unanimous renom- 
ination of the judges appointed by Governor Hastings. 
® 


Senator Quay did not lay aside the rdle of reformer which 





he assumed when the Philadelphia and Pittsburg machines 


turned against him. Indeed, he could hardly have done 
so after being lauded before the Convention by Represent- 
ative Stone as the son of “a Presbyterian father and a 
Christian mother.” The reform resolutions he introduced 
would have done honor to either of his strangely contrasted 
parents. “We decry,” said these resolutions, “the grow- 
ing use of money in politics, and the corporate control of 
legislatures. . . . We earnestly insist upon a form of civil 
’ service that shall prevent the enslavement of public em- 
ployees. We demand that public office should be for the 
public benefit, and its term in subordinate positions should 
be during good: behavior.” From beginning to end the 
resolutions he submitted were of this character, and even 
if they are belittled as “ platform pledges ” it is neverthe- 
less a satisfaction to have it recognized by such a judge that 


the people demand such pledges. The financial platform 
adopted, instead of favoring the inflation of the currency 
to $40 per capita, as did that of last year, said nothing about 
its expansion otherwise than by international agreement, 
and specifically condemned the free coinage of silver “at the 
arbitrary ratio of 16 to1.” The tariff resolution demanded 
a return to protectionism, and declared that “ such measure 
of prosperity as we now enjoy was due to the radical 
changes made by the United States Senate in the Wilson 
Bill, and to the subsequent election of a new Congress 
pledged to resist the Cleveland free-trade policy.” Unfor- 
tunately for this explanation of better times, the business 
depression continued to deepen after the Gorman-Brice 
changes in the Wilson Bill and after the election of the 
Republican Congress, not reaching its lowest point until 
February of this year. The change at this time is explained 
on the one side by the defeat of the Carlisle-Springer bills 
to retire the greenbacks and further contract the currency, 
and on the other by the last bond issue. Either of these 
explanations conforms better with the date of the improve- 
ment in prices than does that offered by the Pennsylvania 


Convention. 
& 


Mr. W. D. Foulke, of Indiana, the President of the 
National Proportional Representation League, opened the 
Conference at Saratoga last week with a singularly clear 
and compact statement of the various methods by which 
it is proposed to secure “ proportional” representation. 
He began by describing the plans to secure “ minority ” 
representation, such as that in Illinois, where each legis- 
lative district has three representatives, so that the minority, 
by bunching all its votes on a single candidate, is practi- 
cally certain to secure his election. Such plans he char- 
acterized as helpful, inasmach as they minimized the evils 
of the gerrymander and prevented large minorities from 
being year after year without direct representatives in the 
legislative assemblies. These plans, however, do not 
secure “ proportional ” representation to minority parties, 
nor any representation to small minorities of independent 
voters. For this reason such voters are constrained to 
keep with their old party or else lose all representation. 
Some of the plans by which it is sought to remove this 
evil are too complicated to bear statement in a single 
paragraph, Fortunately, the one which commended itself 
to the judgment of the Conference was the simplest and 
clearest of all. This is the Swiss system, already in 
successful operation in the cantons of Ticino, Geneva, 
Neufchatel, and Zug, and proposed in the last Congress 
in a bill introduced by the Hon. Tom L. Johnson, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. In brief, this plan is as follows : 

Each voter has as many votes as there are legislative candidates 
to be chosen. Should the voter not use the entire number of votes, 


they are nevertheless counted for the party he designates. That party 
gets as many legislators as its proportion of the total vote entitles it 
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to, and those candidates on its ticket who have been indorsed by 
the largest number of voters are elected. 

Inasmuch as one per cent. of the voters by petition may 
make an independent nomination, this method enables all 
the voters in any party to vote their preference as to can- 
didates as well as parties. This removes the most serious 
objection to the usual plans for minority representation. 
The caucus nominee is not certain of election, unless the 
voters of the party really prefer him to any one else whose 
name is presented. The chief difficulty is the inapplica- 
bility of the Swiss cantonal system to large territories, 
unless excessively large legislatures are chosen, or the 
legislator ceases to represent the locality in which he is 
personally known and with whose interests he is identified. 
_ In the country at large, and even in the State at large, the 
representation of all sections is more important to popular 
self-government than the representation of all parties. 
The Conference sensibly commended the system especially 
to our cities. 

®@ 


Mr. Keir Hardie, the head of the Independent Labor 
party in Great Britain, now visiting this country, is dis- 
tinctively an English Socialist. His Socialism does not, 
like that of Karl Marx, rest upon economic subtleties 
regarding the source of “ surplus value,” but upon a strong 
moral feeling against the evils resulting from the excesses 
in wealth and poverty, and upon a half-religious faith in 
the brotherhood and unity of the race that makes the pres- 
ent competitive system seem a fratricidal strife. He is 
by no means the thinker that Karl Marx was, but he is a 
man of a far higher moral type. His moral earnestness 
impresses even his most strenuous opponents. The London 
“‘ Spectator,” inan editorial on his recent defeat for Parlia- 
ment in the borough of South West Ham, had this to say 
about his speeches in the House of Commons : 

“ His bearing is resolute, but open and courteous withal, and his 
expression is suggestive of earnestness and sincerity. His voice is 
agreeable, and he has a remarkable command of clear and nervous 
English. Much as we disagree with him, it is a pleasure to hear him 
speak, and his presence on a platform is attractive. It is said, no 
doubt, that he is a foseur ; but if so, his posing is well done. It has 
produced, at any rate on the present writer, the impression that he is 
deeply possessed with a sense of the wretchedness of multitudes of 
men and women of his own rank in life, and with a desire and purpose 
to mitigate, and, if possible, remove, their hardships. And in South 
West Ham we believe that there is a widely spread conviction that 
Mr. Hardie is not only eager to lighten the lot of the poor, but ready 
to spend his strength and to face contumely and misconception in 
working for that end. It is said that in the crowd assembled in his 
old constituency to hear the result of the election last Monday night, 
several persons were seen in tears when his defeat was announced. 
That is a fact of which the significance in any English constituency 
cannot be ignored, and it inclines one to forget little follies such as the 
wearing of a cloth cap in the House of Commons.” 

The moral earnestness of the man, and the intensity of his 
desire to lift up the class to which he belongs instead of 
to lift himself out of it, leads him often to address his 
audiences rather as a preacher than as a political leader. 
At a reception given to him at the Social Reform Club in 
this city, Mr. Edward King, a local labor leader, told a 
characteristic story of the first speech he heard Mr. Hardie 
make in London. It was addressed to the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation—the organization founded by Marx and 
his immediate disciples—and yet it laid its entire emphasis 
upon the three reforms most ignored by the German school 
of Socialists: First, the necessity of private morality among 
those who would help forward social reform ; second, the 
necessity of a pure family life as the foundation of a better 
social order ; and, third, the necessity of temperance if the 
laboring classes are to be lifted out of the worst of the 
present degradation. In his speeches in this city Mr. 
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Hardie showed himself as little of a demagogue. To the 
German Socialists he spoke in the highest praise of the 
systematic closing of the saloons on Sunday, and urged 
upon them that only through the supremacy of the law is 
popular government possible. 

& 


Mr. A. B. Howard, the chief of the Maryland Labor 
Bureau, publishes in this year’s report the results of an 
investigation into the distribution of personal property, as 
shown by the Probate Court records in Baltimore. The 
situation revealed in Baltimore is strikingly similar to that 
in New York, as shown by the investigation conducted by 
this paper and reported in our issue of February 10, 1894. 
The Maryland investigation is limited to personal prop- 
erty, but covers two periods of six years each, and affords 
a broad basis for generalization. In Baltimore about one 
person in ten who dies leaves an estate. This means that 
about one-third of the families own some personal prop- 
erty besides their household furniture. Among this prop- 
erty-owning class the distribution of personalty during the 
six years ending in 1893 was as follows : 

Size of Estate. 


Number of Estates. Total Value. 





Urner Ba GOO 5 oii eis a sivets sei 3,675 $3,154,957 
$2,500 to $25,000... veccscccees 1,822 13,910,486 
$25,000 aNd OVEF..:......065'seee 417 41,990,125 

59914 $59,055,568 


In other words, about two-thirds of the property-owners 
held six per cent. of the property, while a small fraction 
of the property-owners held twice as much as all the 
remainder. Were real estate included in these tables, the 
showing would, of course, be better, for personal property 
is distinctively the property of the rich. 

@ 

The fact that this investigation is confined to personal 
property gives it a peculiar interest at this time. In 
the last number of the “Yale Review” Professor Far- 
nam follows the same line of argument as did Secretary 
Carlisle in his Memphis speech, and attempts to show that 
the public is mistaken in supposing that the interests of the 
creditor class are the interests of the comparatively rich. 
In his argument he lends the weight of his authority to 
Secretary Carlisle’s savings-bank statistics. He says: 

“ The total deposits in 1890 were $1,524,844,506, distributed among 
4,258,893 persons, making an average of $358.03 for each depositor. 
The savings-bank deposits alone represent more than half as much 
again as the farmers’ debt, owned by five times as many persons.” 

If it is true that there are over four million savings-bank 
depositors among our twelve million families, then it is 
true that a large portion of our small property-owners 
belong to the creditor class. But the fallacy in this has 
been repeatedly exposed in official reports. The official 
statistics are for deposits and not depositors. Three mill- 
ion and a half of the deposits are in New York and New 
England, where there are only two million families alto- 
gether, and not to exceed one million depositors. But this 
is not all. The working-class depositors nowhere furnish 
the bulk of the deposits. The large depositors and the 
multiple depositors belong to an entirely different class. 
In Massachusetts, where four-fifths of the deposits are 
made in sums less than $100 (and presumably belong to the 
working classes), the aggregate of these,is only one-quarter 
of the total amount deposited. These conclusions from 
the Massachusetts investigations are strikingly confirmed 
by the present investigation in Baltimore. In Baltimore, 
also, there are more savings-bank deposits than families, 
yet in Baltimore only one family in three possesses per- 
sonal capital of any description, while the aggregate hold- 
ings of two-thirds of these is but six per cent. of the total. 
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As the aggregate indebtedness of the country is approxi 
mately $17,000,000,000, it is safe to say that the amount of 
it owned by the poorer seven-eighths of our families is less 
than their share of the public debt alone. 

@ 

Dealers in adulterated milk in New York and Chicago 
no longer enjoy their old immunity. In New York Judge 
Jerome, of the Court of Special Sessions, has treated the 
milk ordinance as designed for public protection and not 
public revenue, and has sentenced to imprisonment the 
dealers who heretofore have paid in fines some small frac- 
tion of what they made by adulteration. In Chicago it is 
the new officials of the Health Department who have been 
waging the war. In January there were 410 deaths among 
babies under one year; in July the number rose to 1,127. 
Five hundred children in July died of cholera infantum 
alone. There were, of course, other causes at work besides 
bad milk, but the Health Commission placed this among 
the most important. The milk, they say, is thirty-six hours 
old when it reaches the average consumer, and there is 
danger enough of souring without any artificial aid. In 
the middle of August a vigorous crusade was begun. 
The first day more than half of the samples taken for ex- 
amination proved to be adulterated. The newspapers pub- 
lished the names and addresses of the dealers implicated, 
and the quality of the milk began to improve. At the end 
of the week less than one-fourth of the samples examined 
were found to be adulterated. The record for the week 
was 661 samples examined and 272 cases found to be 
below grade. The old Commission used to find an even 
larger proportion of bad samples, but it rarely prose- 
cuted the dealers responsible. The new Commission ex- 
presses the determination to prosecute every case, and 
expects to present over four hundred the first month. It 
is interesting to notice that the reform in New York has 
helped along the reform in Chicago. We find Commis- 
sioner Kerr citing the New York courts in support of the 
principle that no dealer can be excused on the ground that 
he did not know that his milk was adulterated. ‘They are 
experts in the business,” he said. ‘ That is the way the 
New York judges look at the matter, and when an old 
dealer puts in such a plea, he is liable to get a severe pen- 
alty.” If ignorance of the law does not excuse a crime, 
certainly ignorance of one’s own business should not. 

®@ 

The people of the United States can congratulate them- 
selves upon having as swift war vessels and merchant 
vessels as any afloat. The cruiser Columbia has made a 
remarkable record for a war-ship traveling across the Atlan- 
tic, and the St. Louis has attained a speed of 22.3 knots 
per hour for over four hours. By this performance the 
latter has won a mail-carrying contract for ten years at the 
rate of “4 a mile for weekly service between New York and 
Southampton. The legislation under which the St. Louis 
has won this contract is the Act of 1891, giving to the 
Post-Office Department authority to contract with Ameri- 
can citizens for carrying mails on American steamships to 
such countries as will best promote the postal and com- 
mercial interests of the United States. These vessels 
must be of American register, must be owned and officered 
by American citizens, and a certain proportion of their 
crews must also be composed of American citizens. The 
proportion of Americans among the crew must be increased 
from one-fourth during the first two years of the contract 
to one-half during the last half of the period. Twenty 
knots an hour is to be the minimum speed of the first class 
of these vessels, of the second class sixteen knots, of the 
third fourteen, and of the fourth twelve. The most inter- 
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esting feature, however, is that providing for the quick 
conversion of these commercial vessels into naval cruis- 
ers ; the vessels of the first class are required to be con- 
structed with a view to this and in accordance with specifi- 
cations to be agreed upon by the owners and the Secretary 
of the Navy. The vessels must sustain the operation of 
at least four effective six-inch rifled cannon. No such 
vessels can be employed by the Postmaster-General with- 
out first having gained the approval of the Secretary of 
the Navy. Any of these steamers may be taken by the 
United States at any time as transports or cruisers upon 
payment to the owners of the actual value of the vessels. 
While the speed attained by the two vessels above men- 
tioned is satisfactory, let it not be forgotten that the 
Columbia’s record is not equal to that of the best ocean 
liners now afloat, and that for an adequate “ commerce- 
destroyer ” we should have to build something to attain a 
yet higher rate of speed. The actual value, however, to 
our ship-building industries of all these new interests will 
be a considerable one. 
& 

The latest report about the Armenian question is that 
Lord Salisbury has requested the Porte to modify the pro- 
posed committee ef control in Armenia by increasing the 
number of members of the committee to seven, of whom 
three shall be delegates from the Powers. It is believed that 
the Sultan is now becoming awake to the fact that the 
three Great Powers specially interested in Armenia are in 
earnest in their demand for immediate reform. The recent 
speech of Lord Salisbury, the dispatching of British ships 
to Constantinople, and the indifference of the other Powers 
to the recent complaint of Turkey that Great Britain was 
treating the Porte without due diplomatic respect—all 
these things and other signs of the times must have aroused 
the Turks to the knowledge that the long-continued op- 
pression of the Armenians and the recent fearful atrocities 
are not to be forgotten. Despite the political difficulties 
involved, Europeseems very likely to accept Mr. Gladstone’s 
advice not to be afraid of the word “ coercion.” Lord 
Salisbury’s speech was exceedingly plain-spoken when we 
consider his official position and the diplomatic precedents 
in favor of vagueness. His speech ended with the words : 
“ The Sultan will make a grave and calamitous mistake if, 
for the sake of maintaining a mere formal independence, 
for the sake of resisting a possible encroachment on his 
nominal prerogatives, he refuses to accept the assistance 
and to listen to the advice of the European Powers in 
extirpating from his dominions an anarchy and a weakness 
which no treaties and no sympathy will prevent from being 
fatal in the long run to the Empire over which he rules.” 
As to the truthfulness of the stories of the Sassoun mas- 
sacres there now remains no particle of doubt. For a 
plain and evidently honest recital by an eye-witness we 
refer our readers to the recital made to American reporters, 
and widely published in American papers, by Vartan 
Dillvyan, an Armenian farmer who has just reached this 
country. We quote his account of the beginning of the 
trouble : 


“The serious trouble, as they counted it, began about five years ago. 
The Turks were sly as well as devilish. They sent for Kurdish chiefs 
and urged that they destroy the Armenian villages. They preferred 
milking the cow to killing her, but, having the Turks to urge them on, 
they enlarged the field of their cruelties, as the Turks wished them to 
do. The Kurds began by demanding double tribute. I was there in 
the street and talked with the Kurds. We told them we could not 
pay and live. We had paid already till we must go hungry and 
naked. We had been willing to do that for the sake of peace. But 
now the demand meant death to us, and we would die fighting before 
we would starve. They were right in the village among us, and they 
drew their weapons to kill us, but we got out our old flintlocks and 
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made a good. fight. Formerly it was not wrong under the law to kill 
them in a fight, and we thought it was the same when we fought this 
time, but we were wrong. The Sultan had made all the Kurds into 
cavalry troops under his command, and to kill them was treason.” 


®@ 


Following the recent conquest of Chitral, Lord Rose- 
bery’s Government endeavored to commit the Indian Gov- 
ernment to a policy of evacuation; but the announcement is 
now made that Lord Salisbury has chosen a policy half-way 
between that and annexation—namely, that of holding Chi- 
tral so far as keeping a permanent chain of communication 
open, but otherwise not interfering with native independ- 
ence. Any decision on this question would provoke a dis- 
cussion, and in that now in progress Lord Roberts, recently 
Commander-in-Chief of her Majesty’s forces in India, nat- 
urally takes the leading part. He says: 

‘“‘ My experience is that the tribesmen will cast in their lot with 
whichever side convinces them has the will and the power to be 
victorious, whatever the length and severity of the struggle may be. 
It was this belief in our latent strength which induced the natives of 
Hindustan, in the first instance, to assist us to conquer India. It was 
this belief which induced the people of the Punjab and trans-Indus 
districts to stand by us during the dark days ef the Mutiny. It was 
this belief which caused the Hunza-Nagar men to afford such valua- 
ble aid to Colonel Kelly during his adventurous march to the relief of 
Chitral. And it is the same belief which will induce the border tribes 
to be on our side when once we have convinced them that opposition 
is useless and that we are determined to maintain our supremacy at 
all hazards. But if we now leave them alone, they will certainly put 
our action down to fear and to our inability to hold what we have 
won.” 

On the other side, it is maintained that, though English 
rule in India rests mainly on the belief of British invinci- 
bility, it does not follow from this that it is wise to be 
always frittering away money and energy in making small 
exhibitions of military power. The problem seems to be 
whether the moral effect of retaining Chitral is worth the 
‘cost. It is for the interest not only of India but of civil- 
ization that anything which would invite border wars or 
Afghan aggrandizement should be checked. At this dis- 
tance we hardly realize the importance of a properly 
guarded frontier to the peaceful development of Indian 
civilization, and the northern border—a wild “ buffer ” 
State in itself—is for hundreds of miles wide inhabited by 
the foes of any civilization. Even Afghanistan is only 
slightly civilized. It is in extent larger than Austria- 
Hungary, and is a vast plateau crossed by mountain ranges, 
The Afghans are a race of Arab extraction, and are mixed 
with the Pathans of Indian descent, the Ghilzais, who are 
Turks, and the Aryan Tajiks. As regards these half-savages 
the loosening of the British grasp on Kandahar—Lord 
Roberts’s most famous achievement having been in the 
conquest of that place—has been, according to that warrior, 
a distinct loss of moral influence, and he now declares the 
same in regard to Chitral. 

® 


The “St. James’s Gazette,” of London, asks how the 
British Government stands with ours on the subject of the 
Nicaragua Canal, and suggests that an official declaration 
about the matter in the House of Commons would be 
proper. It declares that Great Britain seems heading 
straight for a crisis in which it either must surrender im- 
portant treaty rights or there will be a deadlock between 
the two countries. The words of President Cleveland in 
his last annual message, says the “ Gazette,” when read 
in relation to the support given by the United States to 
the Nicaragua enterprise and the insistent demand by the 
United States promoters that their Government guarantee 
the whole capital, make it plain “that the ultimate object 
is not so much the cutting of the canal as the firm and 
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final establishment of United States authority in Central 
America.” This will be news to most of our readers. 
Perhaps it is not unnatural that England should regard the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty (which disclaims exclusive control 
of the canal for either country) as in full force, but the 
general view in this country is that the treaty has lapsed. 
Some time ago Secretary Frelinghuysen took the position 
that the object of the treaty was to insure the early com- 
pletion of the particular canal for which the concession had 
been originally obtained; that, as this country was then 
without the means to build a canal, for which an exclusive 
grant from Nicaragua had been secured, we naturally 
turned to Great Britain for capital, for the use of which we 
were willing to surrender some of our privileges ; that, how- 
ever, that particular canal never having been built, the 
reasons for the surrender ceased and the treaty was void- 
able. It is not known that this disposition is that of the 
present Administration, but there is a strong feeling in cer- 
tain quarters that the unsatisfactory treaty should be form- 
ally abrogated. Great Britain, however, persists in claim- 
ing that our assertion of political supremacy might at some 
time jeopardize the right of her shipping to the unrestricted 
use of the canal. 
@ 


The question of slavery is still of great moment with the 
colonizing Powers in Africa, and they are somewhat to be 
blamed for not having more resolutely grappled with it. 
As Mr. Stanley remarked the other day at the meeting of 
the International Geographical Congress, Where the rail- 
way reaches, slavery will not exist. The English have 
done much towards the stamping out of unworthy servitude 
in South Africa by the extension of their railway from Cape 
Town north a thousand miles, and by the establishment of 
post-roads and communication into the recently acquired 
provinces between the Transvaal and Lake Nyassa. They 
are also worthy of commendation for the decision to build 
a railway from Mombasa, on the eastern coast, to Uganda, 
a distance of six hundred’ and fifty miles. This will do 
much toward destroying the iniquitous slave traffic car- 
ried on by Arab traders in the Soudan and neighboring 
districts. No less worthy of praise are the Belgians in 
their proposed Congo railway, but there is much need of 
its prolongation, and also of a railway in Angola; indeed, 
the Portuguese have been the chief offenders among the 
‘*‘ Christian” nations in Africa, slavery not being abolished 
in Angola until 1878. The French, who now own a dis- 
trict in Africa larger than that belonging to any other 
European Power, have partly built a road from Senegal to 
the Upper Niger. This will bring over one thousand miles 
of navigable river into direct communication with the sea. 
A more ambitious scheme is to construct a railway from 
Algiers across the Desert of Sahara to French Soudan; 
should present plans be carried out, travelers will go in 
three days from western Soudan to Algiers. Both of these 
roads would have to do with the Sokoto, a State about the 
size of Spain, and the largest in the Soudan. Here, and 
everywhere in that region, the social system is based upon 
slavery, and affects millions of people. The roads will 
limit and eventually destroy the caravan traffic, which more 
than anything else conduces to the perpetuation of slavery. 
The most flagrant offense against civilization, however, is 
in Morocco. In the seaports, it is true, there is some 
adverse European influence, but in the public markets of 
the interior one may not infrequently see fifty men, women, 
and children sold at one time. At the recent marriage of 
the heir to the Moorish throne one of the gifts was that of 
two hundred male and female slaves. Under these circum- 
stances one wishes that the action of Germany in Morocco 
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a month ago had led to more immediately important conse- 


quences. 
4 
Henry Oscar Houghton 


Our readers may remember an article published several 
years ago in the “ Atlantic Monthly” on “Some Danger- 
ous Tendencies in American Life.” It attracted a deserved 
attention at the time, as a notable article of its type, a 
needed warning against subtle dangers. But if dangerous 
tendencies sometimes escape our attention, the counteract- 
ing tendencies are even more likely to be unobserved. It 
is still true that the kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation ; and not where men are pointing in open- 
mouthed admiration and saying to one another, Lo, here! 
lo, there! are the real signs of its influence and the real 
secrets of its power. These observations are suggested to 
us by the death of the senior member of one of the foremost 
publishing houses of America. It is quite impossible to 
estimate the value to American life and character of such 
a career as that of Mr. H. O. Houghton, and of such a 
pervasive and unostentatious influence as that exerted by 
the firm of which he was the founder. Beginning his 
business life as a typesetter, proof-reader, and reporter on 
the Boston “ Evening Traveller” at the age of twenty-three, 
three years later he purchased an interest in a printing 
house of Boston, which under his leadership grew into the 
world-famed Riverside Press. Thus the beginning of his 
career was on the mechanical side of letters. But he 
had laid a broad foundation for his life in a college educa- 
tion, and was, therefore, ready to enlarge the scope of his 
business as opportunity offered. Indeed, his career affords 
a concrete demonstration of the advantage of a liberal 
education through whatever door the fortunate possessor 
of this equipment may enter active life. By the successive 
changes traced in our brief biographical paragraph of 
last week, the present house of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
was formed and became successors to and inheritors of the 
copyrights of James R. Osgood & Co. and the earlier and 
famous house of Ticknor & Fields. By this enlargement 
were united a press-room which in mechanical facilities 
and esthetic taste had no superior in America, and which 
has proved itself the peer of the famous Cambridge Press 
of England, and a publishing house intrusted with the 
publication of many, if not most, of the: American classics. 
The works of Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, and, more lately, Howells, Aldrich, and 
a host of others, were given to the American public in a 
dress worthy of their thoughts. That America has a liter- 
ature is due not more to her schools and colleges than to 
the literary judgment, the mechanical skill, the esthetic 
taste, and the business sagacity of such men as Mr. 
Houghton. We say such men, for in these respects he 
was a type of the best American. Learning from all models, 
he imitated none ; taking counsel of all, he was dependent 
on none. The Riverside Press and the publishing house 
of which he was the honored head have been a liberal edu- 
cation to unnumbered homes. The fruit of its industry 
has entered,the lowliest homes, bringing its call to and its 
message of the higher life. 

His relations with authors were always those of mutual 
respect and esteem. The suspicion which has been 
excited between author and publisher, sometimes with 
grounds, oftener without, died in the atmosphere of .abso- 
lute candor and unblemished integrity which characterized 
Mr. Houghton’s counting-room. His friendly offices were 
always made available to younger men who were ready to 
accept them; and the editor-in-chief of The Outlook, dis- 
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closing for the moment his personality, adds to this tribute 
of general esteem one of personal affection and gratitude 
for valuable advice, which put at his disposal, when com- 
paratively inexperienced concerning business and mechan- 
ical questions, the larger experience of one of the first 
printers in the English-speaking world. 


ie 
The Sunday-Closing Question 


Whatever may be the explanation of the action of the 
Liquor-Dealers’ Association of New York, the facts con- 
cerning which we have reported, the action itself is signifi- 
cant. It is so even if that action be only a strategic 
movement to secure a repeal or modification of the 
Sunday-closing law. But we do not believe that it is merely 
a strategic movement. The prosperity and power of the 
saloon in New York—whatever may be true elsewhere— 
have been more apparent than real, In many cases, 
probably in a majority, the saloon-keeper is without means. 
The capital is furnished by the brewer, or perhaps the dis- 
tiller or wholesale dealer. Whether this is the case or 
not, the saloon-keeper is under a social ban. It extends 
to his wife and children as well. He may be a “good 
fellow,” and enjoy a comradeship with the habitués of his 
shop, but he rarely enjoys their esteem. The comradeship 
does not extend to his home. His children suffer disre- 
pute at school because of their father’s business. The 
business itself is always carried on with more or less viola- 
tion of the law—generally more rather than less. For the 
privilege of violating the law the saloon-keeper has had to 
pay blackmail, and blackmail once begun never grows less 
exacting or less burdensome. The profits were once 
enormous, but competition has so reduced them that bank- 
ruptcy is a common occurrence. To avoid it the saloon- 
keeper is driven into devices for increasing his sales by 
stimulating the appetite of his customers, and forbidden 
from regarding either their welfare, the condition of their 
families, or the order of society. He must be singularly 
inhuman if he does not at times feel remorse when com- 
pelled to contemplate the results. A business which pays 
but poor compensation to the man who carries it on, brings 
him and his household into disgrace, drives him into 
courses of conduct which his own conscience condemns, 
involves him in constant evasion, if not open violation, of 
the law, and puts him at the mercy of blackmailers if he 
would escape the penal consequences, has in it the ele- 
ments of its own destruction. The better class of liquor- 
dealers naturally wish to separate themselves from those 
forms of the traffic which bankrupt the trafficker in reputa- 
tion, and not infrequentiy in purse. Doubtless the brewers 
desire to see the Sunday law modified so as to allow a 
partial opening of saloons on Sunday. Not improbably 
they may think that the best way to secure this result is 
to close absolutely on Sunday for a time. But we cannot 
doubt that there is in the closing by the saloon-keepers 
something more than this. The impartial enforcement of 
the Sunday law has brought home to them the question, 
Will you ally yourself with the lawbreakers and take the 
penalty in social disrepute, or with the law-abiding citizens 
and endeavor to make the business more reputable by 
making it more lawful and decent? The community is 
to be congratulated that they have accepted the second 
alternative. 

The question now is, What course shall the people of 
this city pursue who, with us, desire to press the advantage 
already gained and maintain the Sunday closing of all 
saloons of whatever grade ? One course is to urge the Legis- 
lature to continue, unmodified, the presentlaw. That law, 
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if enforced, means the total prohibition of all sale of alco- 
holic liquors on Sunday, except at drug-stores and bona- 
fide hotels and restaurants. This policy may give us an 
exceptionally quiet Sunday. But it may give us exactly 
the reverse. For it would almost certainly enlist against 
the municipal reform movement, if pledged to the mainte- 
nance of such a law, not only the saloon-keepers, brew- 
ers, and distillers, but thousands of German voters who 
believe lager-beer to be as innocuous as milk, lemonade, 
or coffee. The hazard of such a policy is very great. 
Failure would mean the restoration of Tammany to power, 
with lawless saloons, police blackmailers, and the adminis- 
tration of political favoritism in lieu of justice in the police 
courts. And if success should give a more quiet Sunday, 
it would do so at the cost of making a considerable portion 
~ of our German fellow-citizens more hostile than ever to 
American religious institutions. For to American relig- 
ionists they would attribute their Sunday deprivation. 

We believe that there is a better way of securing the 
desired end. It may be slower, but it will be surer. 
We advocate submitting the question of Sunday opening 
during certain hours to the vote of the citizens of New 
York. So long as the liquor-dealers claimed the right 
to violate the law there was only one issue before the 
people : Shall the laws be obeyed? To that question 
law-abiding citizens can give but one answer, and they 
can consider no other question while lawbreakers insist 
upon their right to violate the law with impunity. Now 
that the liquor-dealers are themselves aiding to en- 
force the law, we are willing to discuss with them the 
question whether the law is right and wise, and are willing 
to submit it to the arbitrament of the people. The vote 
on this question should be had at a special election, that 
the question may be presented dissociated from all politi- 
ca! and party issues. In such an election the advocates 
of Sunday closing would have some great advantages. 
They would be supported by the traditions of the city, by 
the religious influences both Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant, and by the domestic influences in many a humble 
home. It is by no means improbable that some who now 
patronize the saloons on Sunday would vote to close them. 
Thanks to Mr. Roosevelt, it could no longer be maintained 
that Sunday closing is impossible. If the saloons were closed 
by a popular vote, the American respect for the decision of 
the majority, nowhere greater than among the Germans, 
would secure a cordial acquiescence in the result, or at least 
would prevent an angry protest against and resistance to 
it. The election itself would afford a splendid oppor- 
tunity for a temperance campaign, and would compel the 
saloon to defend itself in public debate. And if the result 
should prove that a majority of the people of the city 
desire the saloons to be opened on certain hours of Sunday, 
it is difficult to see on what grounds the minority have a 
right to insist that they shall be closed. True, as we have 
heretofore affirmed, if the city has a right to open the 
saloons on Sunday, the country has a right to close them 
during the week. But it is not always best to insist upon 
consistency ; and local option on Sunday closing in the 
city might not impossibly prove to be the quickest way to 
get local option on week-day closing throughout the State. 

One thing is very certain—we must never go back to 
the compromise by which one class was permitted to 
close the saloons in the statute-book and another class 
was permitted to keep them open in the streets. To 
profess a virtue which one does not possess is always 
demoralizing, and a law on the statute-books avowedly 


in the interest of public virtue, if left unenforced, is such 
a profession. 
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What is Socialism ? 


There is only one true method of getting an answer to 
this question. The philosopher cannot construct a defini- 
tion in his study, nor accept a definition which some other 
philosopher has constructed. We must examine current 
literature, see in what sense or senses this word is and 
has been used, and consider whether in these various 
usages a common meaning can be traced, a common prin- 
ciple discovered. If not, we must be content to affirm 
For 
words contain the meaning which current usage imparts 
to them, and the disputant cannot empty the word of its 
meaning and give to it another for the purpose of either 
eulogy or condemnation. 

We shall not attempt in this brief article to examine the 
literature of the subject for the purpose of furnishing a 
complete answer to our question; but we may at least 
indicate the process of inquiry and the result to which, if 
more thoroughly pursued, it would lead. 

In the early half of this century F. D. Maurice and 
Thomas Hughes called themselves Christian Socialists. 
They pointed out social abuses which demanded social 
reforms, and they proposed, as chief of these reforms, 
profit-sharing and co-operation as a substitute for, or at 
least a graft upon, the wages system and free competition. 
But they proposed to secure both by voluntary, not by 
compulsory, processes. This is one historic use of the 
term Socialism. 

In our own time the same phrase, Christian Socialism, 
has taken on a wider meaning. It is used, by its advo- 
cates no less than by its critics, to signify the doctrine 
that Jesus Christ came, not merely to redeetn individuals 
from sin here and penalty hereafter, but also to establish 
a kingdom of God, a divine social order, on the earth, and 
that the principles of this social order can be discovered 
in his teaching and applied to the solution of social prob- 
lems. In the attempted elucidation and application of 
these principles Christian Socialists have differed widely 
with one another, and have expounded some things wise 
and some things otherwise; but this common doctrine 
underlies their teaching, from that of Bishop Westcott to 
that of Count Tolstoi. Their interpretations are very 
different, but their endeavor is the same—to interpret and 
apply to the reformation of the social order the precepts 
and principles of Jesus Christ. 

There is another class of Socialists who would secure 
the same end—the reformation of the social order by a 
diminution of competition and an enlargement of co-opera- 
tion—through the action of the State. They deny the 
aphorism that the function of government is to govern. 
They affirm that it has other functions—moral, educa- 
tional, industrial. Extensions of the powers of govern- 
ment in this direction which have been accomplished are 
no longer called Socialistic—such as the carriage of mails 
by the government, the quasi-banking furctions exercised 
by it, legislation for the promotion of manufactures and 
commerce: (whether by protective legislation or by subsi- 
dies), and the maintenance of a system of public education. 
But every change in this direction of enlarged govern- 
mental functions not yet accomplished is termed by its 
opponents, and sometimes by its friends, Socialistic. Thus 
the State ownership of the railroads is Socialistic in the 
United States, but not in Australia; compulsory life insur- 
ance is Socialistic in the United States, but not in Ger- 
many; and probably a governmental savings-bank would 
be called Socialistic here, but it is not so regarded in Great 
Britain. Any system, then, which proposes to enlarge the 
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functions and increase the powers of government beyond 
its present limits, for the purpose of substituting public for 
private enterprise in certain industries, is in popular usage 
termed Socialistic, and those who advocate such extension 
are termed Socialists. : 

Finally, the term is applied to those philosophers who 
propose to abolish private industries altogether, to give to 
the State the ownership of all the implements of industry 
—including the land—and to intrust the direction and 
control of all industries to the State. The proper designa- 
tion of this philosophy is Collectivism or State Socialism ; 
but the word Socialism is often used in current discussions 
to designate it. 

Socialism, then, as the term is actually used in current 
literature, includes any system which proposes radical 
changes in the social order, by substituting in any indus- 
tries, or in all, whether by voluntary or by compulsory 
action, co-operation for competition. Observe, we say 
substituting ; for a scheme of co-operation for the simple 
purpose of winning success in a social scheme based on 
competition—as, for example, a corporation or a trust—is 
not Socialistic. Socialism embraces, therefore, schemes 
as afar apart as those of Thomas Hughes and Karl Marx. 
It is not, properly speaking, a term of odium. It is clearly un- 
philosophical to put all these plans of social reform together 
in one parcel and toss them contemptuously into the sea. 
This would, indeed, be an easy way of disposing of the 
social question, except for the fact that it is not thus dis- 
posed of. There was inthe first half of this century a great 
movement toward industrial liberty—a reaction from and an 
advance upon the ancient feudalism. There is in this 
-close of the century a great movement toward industrial 
co-operation—a reaction from and an advance upon the 
industrial individualism of the immediate past. This is 
Socialism. A movement which in some one of its various 
forms has the support of such statesmen as Bismarck 
and Gladstone, of such divines as Cardinal Manning, 
Bishop Westcott, and Dr. John Clifford in England, 
and Bishop Huntington and Newman Smyth in America, 
and of such political economists as Professor Sidgwick, 
of Cambridge (England), and Professor Ely, of Madison 
(Wisconsin), cannot be scoffed out of thoughtful society 
by having an unpopular tag attached toit. The wise man 
will neither cry, in a blind panic, Halt! nor, in an enthu- 
siasm as blind, Forward, march! He will believe that in 
so large a movement there is something significant; and 
he will endeavor to ascertain what that something is. 
He will ponder carefully these two as yet unanswered 
-questions : 

Politically—What is the function of government? 
what are the legitimate limits of its authority ? 

Religiously—Did Jesus Christ come to establish a social 
order on the earth? and if so, what are the divine principles 
of that social order ? 

We have no hesitation in affirming our belief that polit- 
ical reform involves a considerable enlargement of the 
functions and increase of the authority of government; that 
religious reform involves the fullest recognition of the truth 
that Christ came to establish a social order, that the 
divine principles of that social order are discoverable, and 
‘that they will not eliminate either competition or co-oper- 
ation; that they do not involve either “individualism or 
collectivism ; that, on the contrary, the well-being of society 
will be best served by the interaction of these apparently 
but not really antagonistic forces ; by discovering—probably 
by means of a variety of experiments—what things society 
can best accomplish for itself by united action, and what it 
-can best leave to unfettered individual enterprise. But 
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our object in this article is neither to approve nor to con 
demn, but only to define, Socialism. 


& 


Three Notable Sermons 
[Editorial Correspondence] 


The first was Archdeacon Farrar’s final sermon in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. He has been connected with the Abbey for nine- 
teen years. One would have expected some account, possibly 
some glorification, of his work there. There was hardly a paren- 
thetical reference to it. The sermon was characteristic in its 
absence of reference to himself and in its naive and simple cour- 
age. The theme was enthusiasm. The sermon might be char- 
acterized as a supplement to and continuation of the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews. It was a series of sketches of the men of 
enthusiasm in the Christian Church and what they have done, or 
rather of what God has done through them. In this portrait- 
gallery were hung the portraits of Huss and Luther and Wyck- 
liffe and Wesley and Wilberforce and our own William Lloyd 
Garrison and John Brown. They had not all halos round their 
heads. The eulogy was not indiscriminating. But the Church 
of England came in for a keen, though quite kindly, criticism 
for its treatment of John Wesley, whose portrait, on the whole, 
I think I may say, headed the list. In breadth of sympathy the 
sermon was worthy of the pulpit in which Dean Stanley so often 
preached. It was not in the least combative, but one could not 
but admire the quiet courage which forgot self on such an occa- 
sion and could pay such a tribute of honor to John Wesley in the 
presence of the High Church narrowness which just now tends 
to dominate the Church of England, and which looks with 
undisguised contempt on all forms of dissent, and especially on 
Wesleyanism. 

The Abbey is fatal to eloquence. Dr. Farrar speaks slowly 
and distinctly, and therefore can be heard throughout the audi- 
ence; and yet even he can be heard only by the attentive listener, 
and not always with ease. How Phillips Brooks could have 
been heard at all I cannot conceive ; for the voice echoes through 
the arched roofs and passages, and the words play hide and seek 
with one another in a most perplexing fashion. But the music! 
The very qualities which unfit the Abbey for speaking fit it for 
a service which is almost wholly musical. Dr. Brydges is one 
of England’s most famous organists and plays on one of Eng- 
land’s most famous organs; but he could not do what he does 
were not the whole Abbey in league with him. He is wholly 
unseen ; the organ mostly unseen. The arches and the aisles 
catch up the harmonies of the organ and repeat them to each 
other. The music now seems to burst from roof and wall, now 
dies away in fugacious whisperings of melody, singing like birds 
in flight hidden in the dark recesses overhead. There is no 
mechanism to be heard or seen: only this strange celestial music 
which comes and goes you know not whence or how, as if the 
whole Abbey were one vast Zolian harp of strange construction 
and the winds of heaven swept down and played upon it. 


There are two Temple Churches in London—the Inner Tem- 
ple off Fleet Street, and the Temple at the Holborn Viaduct. 
The first is famous for its music, the second for its preacher. In 
the latter for twenty-seven years Dr. Joseph Parker has preached 
on Thursday noon, drawing in a great congregation for an hour 
from the busy streets of the great city. If it is something—and 
is it not a great deal >to have a church open every day, that men 
and women may step in for ten minutes of quiet and devotion, 
is it not also something—whether more or less I will not under- 
take to say—to have every week a service of worship and instruc- 
tion so conducted, in a great and busy city, as to be well attended ? 
The Thursday I was there was the last but one before the 
preacher went off for his holiday. One would expect a thin 
congregation. But though the church was not crowded, there 
were no vacant pews and not many vacant seats. The ‘pulpit, 
to one accustomed to our simple American platform pulpits, 
seems a very ponderous architectural structure; it almost entirely 
fills up the end of the church, and is built up in a series of plat- 
forms. Behind and above it are the organ and the choir. The 
music was chiefly congregational, led by a small volunteer choir 
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and a cornet. At the close of the sermon the cornet played, 
with organ accompaniment, Sullivan’s “ Lost Chord,” which was 
received with applause. Occasional applause also greeted the 
utterances of the preacher. And though his prayer was earnest 
and devout in spirit, the general atmosphere of the hour was 
rather that of a lecture than of public worship. Dr. Parker 
is a powerfully built man, with a large and massive head, and a 
face and figure which attract attention anywhere. Asa preacher 
he is decidedly dramatic, not to say melodramatic. For instance: 

“ This young man says, I would wade up to my neck in water 
to serve my mother [head thrown back, and finger drawn across 
the throat as if cutting it with a knife]. But the dear mother 
does not want her boy to wade up to his neck in water to serve 
her [gesture repeated]. She only wants him to come in an hour 
earlier at night.” [Laughter and applause. ] 

It would be quite impossible for me to give any report of this 


’ sermon. It was not a work of art, or, if it was, the art was 


mosaic. It consisted of a great variety of apt, aphoristic sayings, 
hung together by a thread drawn from a text. But some other 
text and some other thread would have served as well, and some 
other order. The} preacher was never pathetic, sometimes 
humorous, often keenly ironical, always pat. Indeed, if I were 
to look for one word to characterize this discourse, I should 
choose the word faz. His quiver was full of sharp-pointed, 
well-fashioned arrows, and he hit the mark every time. But it 
was not apparent why he chose those arrows rather than some 
others, or shot them in that order. His sermon was entertain- 
ing rather than instructive, instructive rather than inspirational, 
practical rather than spiritual or emotional. As a literary 
product it neither equaled Archdeacon Farrar’s described above, 
nor Dr. Matheson’s described below; yet for its purpose it was 
better than the better sermon would have been. Neither of the 
other two would have gathered and held a week-day congrega- 
tion in the heart of busy London. This Dr. Parker has done 
for over a quarter of acentury. I do not know of any analogous 
feat in the annals of the pulpit. It is not the highest test of 
pulpit oratory, but it is a test, and neither Spurgeon, Beecher, 
nor Phillips Brooks was subjected to such a test. And, hearing 
this sermon, of which I am conscious that I have given not only an 
imperfect but a somewhat unjust report, I could understand the 
peculiar power of this peculiar preacher which had enabled him 
to do it. 


Scotland has produced probably more eminent preachers than 
any other land, in proportion to its population. Nor are they all 
hard, severe, or coldly argumentative. The reverse is the case. 
In certain aspects of their character there is nothing alike in the 
preaching of Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Guthrie, and Dr. Matheson, but 
they have this in common, that they address themselves to the 
spiritual and emotional nature of their hearers through the 
imagination. They are all poets in their apprehension and rev- 
elation of truth, though I do not know that either Dr. Chalmers 
or Dr. Guthrie ever wrote what is called poetry. Dr. Matheson 
has written at least one fine hymn and has published a volume 
of verse, some of which possesses a peculiar charm. St. Ber- 
nard’s Parish Church is situated in a rather inaccessible part 
of Edinburgh, once an aristocratic part of the city. Society has 
now moved off to other quarters. And yet St. Bernard’s is not 
a down-town church ; for if it is remote from society on the one 
hand, it is remote from business on the other. When Dr. 
Matheson was called to this parish from a small village church of 
Scotland nine years ago, he came without the advantage of any 
established reputation, and to a church under the serious disad- 
vantage of a location in the midst of a receding population. But 
in that nine years’ time he has made St. Bernard’s Parish Church 
one of the famous churches of Edinburgh, and not only do men 
and women come from all over the city, but strangers come from 
afar, to hear the now famous blind preacher of Edinburgh. For 
he is blind—stone blind. A pathetic interest attaches to the 
service from the moment when he enters, led to the pulpit stairs 
by his attendant. Mr. Gladstone is reported to have said, “ What 
the audience give me in spray, 1 give them back in drops.” 
The audience can give nothing to the blind preacher, unless by 
some mysterious telepathic communication. He cannot know 
whether the church is full or empty, nor whether the congrega- 
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tion is attentive or listless. His inspiration must be in himself, 
his theme, or his God; it cannot be in his auditors. 

There is nothing to attract a congregation to St. Bernard’s 
except the preaching, or rather the preacher, for the extempora- 
neous prayers were eloquent with a genuine, simple, unora- 
torical devotional feeling. We bowed our heads; the prophet 
talked with God. In this, perhaps the blindness is a help rather 
than a hindrance. The meeting-house is plain, not to say 
homely; a rectangular room with wide galleries on three sides. 
At the end, on a slightly raised platform, are the organ, the choir, 
and seats facing each other for the elders; and rising out of the 
center is the barrel-like pulpit; for the barrel is still, I judge, 
the pulpit model in most of the churches of England and Scot- 
land. The singing was congregational, but without the volume 
and enthusiasm which was characteristic of Dr. Allon’s in 
London and is characteristic of Plymouth Church in Brooklyn. 
The organ-playing was not remarkable, and there was no anthem, 
indeed no choir-singing except as the choir led the congregation. 
The whole service centered in the blind prophet who led, our 
devotions and ministered to our life. 

The sermon was a poem in prose on the fullness of joy in 
Christ. ‘And these things write we unto you, that your joy may 
be full.” There are, said the preacher, four common symbols of 
joy, but no one of them symbolizes fullness of joy. There is 
the joy of the lark, who springs into the heaven with his song, 
leaving the valley and its sorrows below—the joy of forgetfulness. 
Blessed be God for that joy. But it does not include sorrow; 
it is not full; to the valley the lark must descend again. There 
is the joy of the swallow, who sings as he flies southward, leaving 
the frost and ice and snow behind him; he will never see them ; 
when he returns they will be gone—the joy of inexperience. 
This is the joy of childhood. Blessed be God for this, that 
sorrow does not begin till experience begins. But this also is 
not fullness of joy. For it does not include experience. There 
is the joy of the brook, which ripples on in calm, babbling 
serenity, oblivious of everything but itself—the joy of a serene 
and untroubled egotism; but this also is not fullness of joy; it 
includes nothing but self, and is ignorant of all others’ lives. 
And there is the joy of the wave—of exaltation and depression, 
of action and reaction, of flow and ebb. But this also is not 
fullness of joy, for in the depression, the reaction, the ebb, there 
is no joy; the joy is only in the crest of the advancing wave. 
The joy of Christ is the joy of love, which rejoices to suffer for 
love’s sake, which includes all sorrow, all experience, all height 
and all depth, all things present and all things to come. 

This paragraph gives no conception of the pathetic eloquence 
of some passages, or the splendid eloquence of others—notably 
an exposition of the picture, in the second chapter of Philippi- 
ans, of him who thought equality with God not aything to be 
desired in comparison with the joy of humiliation and sacrifice, 
even unto death, for love’s sake. 

After church I went to Dr. Matheson’s home with him. He 
is unmarried, living with an unmarried sister. The affection 
between them was even a more beautiful poem than the sermon. 
In person he does not look the poet; neither did Browning. 
He is stoutly built, without inclining to corpulency, round-faced, 
with a large head, a genial presence, an over-abounding hos- 
pitality—which his sister fully shares with him—and with a 
most infectious laugh. He evidently enjoys the world of sense 
none the less that he lives so much in the world beyond the 
senses. L. A. 

—More than one of The Outlook’s readers has written to express a 
special interest in the work—true mission work if ever such work was 
done—carried on by the Canadian Methodist minister spoken of in Mr. 
Hitchcock’s article, “ A Follower of the Twelve” (August 24 issue). 
To these and all others who read that relation of a thrilling incident in 
the life of a devoted and earnest man we may say that we learn from 
Mr. Hitchcock that the minister referred to is the Rev. M. E. Genge, 
and that his address is Whitehead, Gayborough County, N.S. He 
is worthy of aid for his interesting and difficult struggle against what 
Mr. Hitchcock calls the “squalor and brutishness” of his lonely 
sixty-mile parish. We hope our readers may help him, and to that 


end print this note—entirely, we should add, without solicitation from 
Mr. Genge. 
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What Working People Pay for Religion 


By Frank M. Goodchild 


StxoplN a study of the relation of wage-earners 
$4; to the Church very many curious and 
suggestive results may be reached by an 
investigation of what they pay each year 
for religious purposes. What a man be- 
lieves in, he puts his money into. The 
“_ bank he believes in, he makes his place of 
deposit. The business enterprise he believes in, he selects 
for investment. The case of poverty he believes in, he 
relieves generously. ‘The religion he believes in, he sup- 
ports and helps to spread by his contributions. The test 
is almost infallible. Recognition of it has thrust itself into 
our every-day speech and coined a significant phrase for 
us. Everybody knows that “to take no stock” in a thing 
shows conclusively lack of faith init. Jesus Christ applied 
this principle repeatedly. He showed not only that where 
the treasure is there the heart is, but also that where the 
heart is, there the treasure is sure to go. When he sat 
over against the Temple treasury, watching the rich and 
poor make their gifts, and judging their piety by the propor- 
tion of their possessions that they devoted to religious 
uses, he furnished us the test that we may very fairly apply 
to-day in ascertaining men’s degree of interest in religious 
things. 

The figures used in this study are taken from official 
reports.’ The investigation included industries that are 
representative—cotton, woolen, glass, and steel. The 
groups of people investigated were widely distributed, and 
the results were thus preserved from any bias due to local or 
special conditions. In the textile industries the researches 
cover 64 establishments in 20 States ; in the glass industry, 
38 establishments in 8 States; in the steel industry, 9 
establishments in 6 States. In each case the investiga- 
tions were extended to such European countries as fur- 
nished material for comparison. What forms the chief 
purpose of this article was, of course, the merest incident 
of the researches as at first conducted, and on that very 
account the figures may be deemed the more trustworthy, 
the investigators having no preconceived notions to es- 
tablish, and being altogether indifferent to inferences that 
would be made by students of sociology who might have 
the patience to thread their way through the perfect maze 
of figures that the investigation furnished. Moreover, the 
figures in each case were given by the working people 
themselves, and in the more than five thousand families 
that made returns, the prejudice of some in one direction 
would presumably be corrected by the prejudice of others 
in an opposite direction, and so the general result be as 
free from sentimental color as the most dispassionate 
student could wish, 

The results of the canvass that are of interest here may 
be tabulated as follows: 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES BY INDUSTRIES 





COTTON 
Income. Tobacco. Intoxicants. Religion. 
United States........ $657 76 $10 48 $15 98 $10 29 
Great Britain........ 556 14 8 8&1 19 47 575 
PORNO ih dies cvadises 365 94 7 56 15 08 2 76 
Germany...........0 302 11 328 II 41 I 34 
WOOLEN 
Income. Tobacco. Intoxicants. Religion. 
United States........ $663 13 $9 36 $18 39 $8 37 
Great Britain........ 515 64 9 07 16 o1 6 34 
i, RE 424 51 7 ol 33 72 325 
|, BRE Sae eae 275 99 3 08 Il 74 1 19 
STEEL 
Income. Tobacco. Intoxicants. Religion. 
United States........ $663 56 $10 48 $26 55 $7 81 
Great Britain........ 589 13 13 20 33 84 8 o2 
Germany.......0. ccs. 250 13 4 28 10 44 97 
GLASS 
Income. Tobacco. _Intoxicants. Religion. 
United States........ $859 64 $12 86 $54 84 $9 87 
SUOMI 5.056505 d360% 627 67 6 49 45 09 155 





Sixth Annual Report United States Commissioner of Labor, 1890, 1 vol., 
1,414 pages; Seventh Annual Report United States Commissioner ot Labor. 
1891, 2 vols.. 2,048 pages ; Fourth Annual Report United States Commissioner o! 

bor, 1888, 1 vol., 632 pages; Tenth Annual Report New York Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1892, 2 vols., 1,087 pages. 


Out of the 5,283 families of these combined pursuits, 
1,588 say plainly that they give nothing for religion ; 105 
families gave less than $1 per year; 151 gave an average 
of $1 yearly; 1,513 families gave between $1 and $5 per 
year—less than the price of a glass of whisky a week; 34 
gave over $50 per family; leaving 1,792 families whose 
contributions range between $5 and $50 per annum, most 
of them hovering about the lower figure. It is likely that 
many of the smaller amounts represent the Sunday-school 
pennies of the children, and in many more cases the contri- 
butions, as everybody knows, are made through the wife, 
and often from her own earnings. How complete the 
divorce of the workingman from the Church is he who runs 
may read. 

These figures find confirmation in local reports. Out 
of 14 typical families reported by the New York Bureau,’ 
with family incomes ranging from $363 to $1,110.20, three 
families gave nothing for religious purposes ; ten families 
gave from $1 to $5, and one family gave $15. Among 
workingwomen even, substantially the same results are 
obtained.? Out of 16,713 women reporting, 2,309 say that 
they do not attend church at all; 406 say nothing about 
church, and presumably do not attend ; and of all the rest 
the expenditures for purposes outside of food and clothing 
are only an average of $38.08 yearly. This includes, be- 
sides religious purposes, cost of car-fare, literature, amuse- 
ments, sickness, and the thousand and one items of inci- 
dental expense that cannot be detailed, but which are sure 
to come. 

It would appear, then, that the workingmen of the 
United States spend yearly from 2% to 5 times as much for 
liquors and tobacco as for religion. In Great Britain they 
spend from 3 to.6 times as much ; in France from g to 13 
times as much ; in Germany from 11 to 16 times as much; 
and in Belgium, in the one industry of glass, they spend 
for these things 33 times as much as for religion. When 
men spend more on their vices than on religion, what 
inference must be made? It would seem incontestable 
that religious fervor is in no danger of being so intemper- 
ate as men’s appetites are. 

Another fact that does not always appear in the tables 
of averages, but which the detailed reports reveal, is that 
where the expenditure for intoxicants is high that for relig- 
ion is correspondingly low. We might expect this, but it 
is something to have it appear from the workingman’s own 
figures. ‘Taking the glass-workers, for example, out of the 
6 families that give over $50 a year for religion, five expend 
nothing for liquor, and one, with astonishing impartiality, 
spends $50 for intoxicants and $50 for religion. The 
uniformity of the rule that these items are mutually exclu- 
sive would make it fair to guess that some one member of 
the family is dissipated, while the others are religiously 
inclined. On the other hand, it appears that of the 13 
families who give less than $1 for religious uses, only 3 
report nothing for intoxicants, and of the remaining 10, 
the average expenditures for liquor were $57.65 per family, 
the one whose expenditure for religion was lowest (8c.) 
making the highest expenditure for liquor ($150). In the 
cotton industry, out of 5 families that give over $100 for 
religion, two give nothing for liquor, and the other three 
give only $1.50, $2, and $5 respectively, perhaps for medic- 
inal purposes. Of the 18 families that give between $50 
and $100 fer religion, 10 give nothing for liquor, 1 gives 
$1, another gives $5, another $12, the remainder higher 
amounts. 

It is generally true, also, though not uniformly so, that 
where the expenditure for religion is high, that for litera- 
ture is also high, This rule prevails in the United States 
more than in European countries, where the use of wines 
and beer is more general than here, though John Burns 





1 Tenth Annual Report New York Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1892, Part I., 


» etteqwone in Cities, Fourth Annual Report United States 
Commissioner of Labor, 1 
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said in a recent address, “In England men are learning 
that beer and brains do not go together.” It is a striking 
fact that in Missouri, where the average contribution to 
religion is highest ($13.43), that for literature is also highest 
($17.78). In New Jersey, where the religious contribu- 
tions as reported are lowest ($7.74 per family), least is 
paid for literature also ($4.65 per family). Shall we con- 
clude that religion stimulates thoughtfulness and begets a 
desire to read, or that a love of knowledge is promotive of 
the religious spirit? That they go hand in hand the 
tables seem to demonstrate. 

Tt is interesting to notice also the nationality of the 
religious contributors as reported. Among families in the 
United States giving seems to be more general. (This is 
probably due in large measure to the absence of State 
aid to churches.) Taking the cotton and woolen indus- 
tries as a field of observation, we find that in the United 


’ States, out of 3,043 families, 2,446, or 80 per cent., contrib- 


ute for religious purposes. In Great Britain, out of 472 
families only 189, or 40 per cent.,doso. In Germany, out 
of 96 families 54 are religious contributors, that being 56 
per cent. And in France, out of 295 families only 80 so 
contribute, that being 27 per cent. And yet when we come 
te examine the nationality of the contributors resident in 
the United States, we find that Americaas stand, notat the 
top of the list, but near the bottom. Among the glass- 
workers in this country 68 per cent. of the American fami- 
lies contributed. Of the English-born operatives 73 per 
cent. did so. Ofthe French, 75 per cent. are contributors, 
of the German 65 per cent., and of the Irish 84 per cent. 
In some measure this may be due to the fact that the 
American-born operatives, as a rule, are younger, being 
often the children of the foreign-born ; yet the most natural 
inference is that the members of the Roman Catholic 
Church are far and away the most liberal contributors. 

These figures will suggest somewhat varying conclusions 
to different readers, but the conclusion irresistibly forced 
upon all is the not very gratifying one that, in this best land 
in the world, religion commands at most only 1% per cent. 
of the workingman’s income. Among the well-to-do, it 
may be added, the average is probably lower rather than 
higher than this. 


Tom Mann, the English Labor 


Agitator, at Home 
By George E. Hooker 


One cannot help wishing that members of that large 
elass of well-intentioned people who look with distrust 
upon the labor movement in general, and the labor agitator 
ia particular, might form their judgment of the latter, not 
from some exotic and perhaps unauthorized representative, 
or from the columns of an unsympathetic, not to say unre- 
liable, press, but rather from that personal contact which 
gives the essential flavor of a man’s disposition and the 
real bent of his purpose. To come in contact with the 
British labor movement is to be impressed, not only with 
its vigor and discipline, but even more with the character 
and motives of its leaders. British trade-unionists are 
justly proud of their “front benches ;” and the fact that 
at their last Congress 100 of the 372 delegates were public 
officials of one kind or another, from Members of Parlia- 
ment down to Poor-Law Guardians, was due, not to elec- 
tioneering methods, but primarily to public recognition of 
merit.. 

The labor movement always presents a certain number 
of men whose function is that of agitation. They are its 
prophets and its generals. The agitator’s lot is not an 
easy one. It means the sacrifice of leisure, of home com- 
forts, and the living of a more or less abnormal life. It 
reminds one of the enthusiastic and tireless Home Mis- 
sionary superintendent, whose field, as is sometimes the 
case, stretches over two or three frontier States, and who 
puts his life into the arduous work as that to which God 
and duty call him. 

I recently visited Mr. Mann at his house in Minford 
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Gardens, a pleasant residential quarter in the western 
border of London. The open piano at one corner of the 
double sitting room, with a violin and a mandolin lying 
by, were explained by the four girls, from nine to fourteen 
years of age, who were gathered at the other end of the 
room, and who laid aside their picture and story books to 
greet me. Mrs, Mann, who soon appeared at tea, is a 
lady of refined tastes, genial and companionable. Tom 
Mann has a way of at once putting you at ease without 
ceremony. Though an exceedingly busy man, he gives 
you as his visitor to understand that he is not only 
genuinely pleased to see you, but that he has any amount 
of time which he is glad to spend with you. This home 
of one of England’s most famous “labor men” breathed 
an atmosphere of refinement and thoughtful kindness. 

“Tom” is still young, being but thirty-nine years old. 
His life, however, has been a varied one. Harnessed to a 
truck in a coal-mine at ten years of age, and drawing it 
either in an upright or a creeping position according to 
the exigencies of the case, later a mechanical engineer by 
trade, struggling to improve his mind, active in organizing 
the workers, skilled or unskilled, for self-protection, always 
loyal to his own class, an enthusiastic co-operator, reared 
in the Church of England, active for a time in its Sunday- 
school, conscience-stricken at its indifference to the hard- 
ships of the masses of the people, and therefore casting 
in his activity outside the Church, springing into promi- 
nence as the organizer of relief measures in the romantic 
and successful London dockers’ strike of 89, debating the 
taking of orders in the Established Church with the hope 
of swelling the incipient democratic movement within its 
walls, deciding instead upon a course of absolutely un- 
trammeled agitation among the people themselves, and fol- 
lowing this course to-day, week in and week out, always 
ardent, confident, enthusiastic—such is the career of one 
who well illustrates the pluck, the tireless devotion, the 
fearless optimism which are typical traits of English char- 
acter. The vulnerable point in his career has been a cer- 
tain instability of pursuit. This changeableness, however, 
which has somewhat affected his popularity, would seem 
due to the anxiety of an eager spirit to occupy at every 
given moment the most available position in which to serve 
a cause. 

Of medium stature, firm knit, with swarthy complexion 
and coal-black hair and mustache, lithe and active, ever 
cheerful, never brusque, he is an engaging and winning 
personality. On the platform he attacks his subject with 
an intensity which, while always self-controlled, is at times 
almost fierce. He omits personalities, however, in public 
as in private speech, and in assailing the existing social 
order denounces, not capitalists, but capitalism. In quieter 
relations he is the embodiment of gentleness, a good 
listener, and animated with moral fervor in conversation. 

After a visit to his ‘“‘den,” a little hall room upstairs, 
lined with books and pamphlets, mostly on economic and 
social subjects, we drifted into a discussion of industrial 
life. One is soon impressed with his exact knowledge of 
social conditions. This goes with the fact of his having 
served upon the Royal Commission of Labor, which com- 
pleted a year ago its unprecedentedly voluminous report 
in the Blue Books, and the minority report of which he is 
reputed to have drafted. His knowledge, too, is not only 
that of one who has studied, but of one who has shared, 
the life of the wage-earners. 

And what, forsooth, would our host have in the line of 
social changes if he could get them? Changes he would 
have both comprehensive and far-reaching, which should 
secure greater protection to the workers and greater bene- 
fits to the public. While, as an earnest trade-unionist, 
urging every effort to ameliorate existing conditions of 
employment, through factory legislation and conciliation 
boards, he feels that such efforts have been and will con- 
tinue to be inadequate; that the very conditions of indi- 
vidual competition lead inevitably not only to waste but to 
a continuous fringe of unemployed, and to precarious and 
oppressive employment; that the organization of industry 
primarily for individual profit-making is inexpedient on the 
one hand and immoral on the other ; that the only way in 
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which to protect the worker and properly serve the public 
is for the community to assume, one by one, and each 
gradually, the ownership and management of the main 
_ lines of industry, and conduct them after the analogy of 
the existing Post-Office Department. Methods of industry, 
too, which are unduly destructive of life or health or com- 
fort should be avoided. ‘There are,” he said, “ other 
sources of power for doing much of our work, which would 
be pleasanter, cheaper, and more efficient. What impru- 
dence it is to go underground to blast and dig out our 
forces in the form of soft coal, which befouls our atmos- 
phere with smoke, when there are’ mightier and more 
accessible surface forces immediately at hand, which nature 
is, as it were, beseeching us to employ, and the utilization 
of which would deface neither our landscapes, nor our 
skies, nor our people. A nineteen-foot tide goes sweeping 
up and down the Thames twice every day, asking to be 
harnessed for the service of the 5,000,000 Londoners 
living uponits banks. Numerous other rivers about these 
sea-girt isles are making similar offers.” The gigantic 
enterprises, however, which the utilization of these forces 
would imply, with their proper co-ordinated industries, 
would be, as they have been, too great to be undertaken 
by private initiative, under a competitive system, and too 
important to be handed over to private monopoly. 

The demand is for a radical reorganization of British 
industry, not through violence or catastrophe, but by cau- 
tious steps, so many of which have already been success- 
tully taken, by the establishment of the national postal, 
telegraphic, and express services, the street-car systems of 
Glasgow, Leeds, Blackpool, and Huddersfield, the munici- 
pal lighting of two hundred British cities, the public water 
systems of perhaps a greater number, and the fast-multi- 
plying model tenements, comfortable lodging-houses, and 
wholesome bath and wash houses of Glasgow, London, 
and other towns. The movement is already fast upon the 
way. Collective activity is extending in all highly civilized 
countries, especially in Europe. The community becomes 
employer instead of the individual, with the result that the 
employee is better protected from oppression or enforced 
idleness, and the public better served. 

It is not, however, the lowér Socialism of wisely organ- 
ized production and distribution, with the consequent 
ample provision for the physical wants of society, but the 
higher Socialism of personal character and noble achieve- 
ment, which is Tom Mann’s dominant aim. ‘“ The fight,” 
in his own words, “is . . . against the poverty of the 
stomach or back, and equally against the poverty of mind 
and morals.” No one can listen to his speech, public or 
private, without being impressed with its elevation of tone 
and with the speaker’s ultimate reliance upon the spiritual 
capacities of men. 

How shall these aims be achieved? His answer con- 
sists in his career for the last year and a half as Sec- 
retary of the newly formed Independent Labor party. The 
answer was not easily given. The tender of official posi- 
tion by the Government he found no difficulty in declining, 
and the disapproval or slights of personal friends he could 
readily risk; but the door of the Established Church 
seems to have appealed strongly to him as an opportunity. 
The decision came, however, to cast in his lot with the 
new party and to take the field. One cannot but be im- 
pressed with the fact that this decision was made after the 
most searching debate with himself, and with a spirit of 
religious consecration. 

The Secretary of the new party has been its most active 
agent and one of its two or three dominant personalities. 
Agitation and organization have been strenuously pushed 
ahead. Often several speeches had to be made the same 
day or evening. The park or open square furnished as 
valuable a rostrum as the public hall. Both the cause and 
the men “ drew,” and a vast number of the workers have 
listened. Neither has the venture been a barren one. 
It has 350 local branches at present, an enrolled paying 
membership of 50,000, an organization specially adapted 
for political effect, and a record for its candidates of 
twenty-five per cent. of the entire vote in 130 local con- 
tests entered last fall. With Socialism as its programme, 
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it stands naturally in clear-cut opposition to both the other 
parties, and hence declines alliance with either. But the 


reply is that, notwithstanding individuals to the contrary 
and notwithstanding the “Newcastle Programme,” the 
dominant forces in the Liberal party are not Socialistic, 
any more than in the Tory party. Hence, the leaders say, 
opposition is the only straightforward and logical attitude 
for the “I. L. P.” 

Knowing the importance which my host attached to 
religious forces and to the spiritual elements of life, I 
asked what he thought of the part which the churches were 
taking and were likely to take in respect to the social prob- 
lem in general. He recounted his own bringing-up in the 
Church of England, his attendance at Sunday-school, first 
as pupil, then as teacher, and his later conviction that the 
churches as a whole were painfully oblivious or indifferent 
concerning the needs of the people. Referring to a neigh- 
boring church which he and his wife had lately attended 
with the hope of some sympathy with objects most upon 
their hearts, he said: “The people in that church seem to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer, with the petition ‘Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven,’ without the slightest 
thought that that petition has anything to de with bitter 
conditions of life which are prevailing around us.” Great 
hope, however, seemed to him to lie in the fact that, both 
in Established and in Nonconformist bodies, there is a 
small but influential minority of clergymen, most of them 
receiving generous sympathy from their people, who are 
in close touch with the labor movement, understand its 
motives, have the confidence of its leaders, and are suc- 
ceeding, to a degree at least, in bringing that movement 
and the Church into more intelligent and friendly touch. 

Summing up the situation, with characteristic optimism, 
he said: “Unless I am greatly mistaken, we are to-day 
experiencing a new ethical development, which is the fea- 
ture and hope of the age, and under the pressure of which 
social relations are bound in the near future to be marvel- 
ously softened and humanized.” 

I said good-by to my cheerful host with a very warm 
feeling for the home life and the personal disposition of 
Tom Mann, the agitator. 


<¢ Meetin’ Sunday” 
By Susan Hartley Swett 


It was meetin’ Sunday at Clewly’s Mills, and meetin’ 
Sunday came only once in three weeks in that locality. 
It is only a little backwoods hamlet, and Elder Cole 
preached for two other societies as well as for the one at 
the mills. There was a pleasant stir and bustle every- 
where. Even the birds seemed to know what day it was, 
and sang their very hearts out in the bushes by the river. 
And the river itself, an untamed thing that was fretted to 
madness by great jagged rocks, and could never bear a 
sail on its fierce bosom, softened its voice a bit, or at 
least seemed to do so, under the benign influence of the 
day, and sang a harmonious contralto to the delicate treble 
of the breeze. 

Services were held in the school-house, a low, white- 
painted building under the shadow of some tall pines in 
the midst of the settlement, and around this modest edi- 
fice all sorts of odd and grotesque vehicles were already 
gathered, though it was not long after nine o’clock—hay- 
wagons, ox-carts, a dilapidated old stage-coach, a tin-ped- 
dler’s cart which had come miles across the country with 
a large family stowed away in its mysterious nooks and 
crannies (the flaxen heads of children peeping from a 
drawer at the back where glassware was carried on week- 
days), and two or three clumsy old-fashioned chaises which 
looked as if they had strayed out of a Fourth of July pro- 
cession of horribles. But only a few elderly people had 
entered the place of worship as yet. The morning was 
too lovely and enticing out of-doors, and the pine grove at 
the back of the house was pretty well filled with chattering 
groups and deeply absorbed couples. In the interior, 
which was cool and cheerful, though somewhat rude and 
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dingy, conversation was carried on in whispers, as a gen- 
eral thing, and was evidently of a deeply private character. 

‘What time does meetin’ begin ?” inquired an old lady, 
with a particularly edified expression of countenance, one 
of a group of three in a nook by a window. She was a 
stranger, and was visiting her cousin, Mrs. Clark, the lady 
at her left hand. 

“Oh, when the Elder gits here. He’s most always 
late,” replied Mrs. Clark. 

“’Tis so, he is,” said the third lady, Mrs. Fisher, an 
intimate friend of Mrs. Clark. “It takes his wife so long 
to git ready to go anywheres, sometimes ’tis about noon 
when he gits to preachin’, She’s kinder pretty, or at least 
she thinks so, and her bunnits are a wonder o’ creation ; 
and I’ve seen her, myself, standin’ before the lookin’-glass 
much as a quarter of an hour a-puttin’ one of ’em on. 
They say she sp’ilt a beautiful funeral, down along, once, 
a-keepin’ the Elder laggin’ behind while she primped up. 
An Elder never ’d oughter havea picter for a wife, anyhow. 
Stil], she’s always bein’ an example, from speakin’ in 
meetin’ down to makin’ nutcakes and spankin’ children 
and bein’ equinomical about soap.” 

“I’m ’fraid he’ll be real late to-day, for there was heavy 
rains last week and the road is always kinder bad—all 
stumps and stones and bog and bushes,” sighed Mrs. 
Clark. “It’s a fifteen-mile drive ’t he has to take, any- 
how,”’ she added. , 

‘‘T should think he’d be likely to lose grace dretful be- 
fore he got here, on such a jolty road as that,” remarked 
Mrs. Leonard, the visitor. 

“ Well, the Elder’s fat, real fat and hearty, and I guess 
after you’ve heard him preach you won’t think he’s lost 
much,” said Mrs. Clark. 

“ No, but I think it kinder irritates him, bein’ shook up so, 
and he’s harder on sinners ’n he would be if he jest come a 
mile or two, comfortable, and his stomich could remember 
more about his breakfast,” said Mrs. Fisher. ‘ I always 
notice, when the road is particular bad, that Dave Clewly 
never fails to git an uncommon rakin’ over. Of course he 
don’t call no names, but we all know who he means well 
enough, exceptin’ mebbe David himself. I s’pose he don’t, 
or he wouldn’t hev the Elder here, he’d be so mad. He 
pays half his salary himself. He could well afford to keep a 
settled minister here all the time, and not draw from nobody 
else’s pocket, but he’s tight, tight as the bark of a tree, 
and he’d rather put up witha little speck of the Gospil than 
to pay any more ’n he does for it now.” 

**T don’t see how he can help takin’ it to himself,” said 
Mrs, Clark. ‘ But there, he’s got sech a queer, unlikely 
sort of conscience, there’s no tellin’ what he does take 
and what he don’t. Mebbe he really thinks he’s done 
right himself, for he’s proper pious. I reckon he don’t see 
the light clear. As the Elder said last meetin’ Sunday, 
sometimes ’tis a beam frum heaven that leads folks astray.” 

“*Cat’s fool!” exclaimed Mrs. Fisher. ‘I b’lieve ’tis 
always their own wicked hearts, though I pray to be as 
cheritable as anybody.” 

“What has David Clewly done, in partic’lar?” inquired 
the visitor, with deep interest. ‘We're all pore, mis’able 
sinners, I s’pose.”’ 

‘Why, ain’t you heard ?” said Mrs. Clark. “I thought 
everybody in the county of Aroostick had heard how he 
treated his only son. Well, you see, when Jack was a boy 
only about fourteen or fifteen year old, he and a boy ’t was 
visitin’ him—they were both home from the ’cademy down 
river on a vacation—went off on some kind of a boyish 
spree and broke into Zeke Thompson’s store, and took, 
besides a lot o’ firecrackers and candy gooseb’ries and so 
on, a five-dollar bill apiece from the till. ’Twas a dretful 
thing to do, I know, but Jack was real young, and I guess 
he’d got in with a pretty wild set down there to school, and 
the boy ’t was with him was two years older, and one of 
the wildest, and he led him on, though Jack never said so 
when he confessed. He took all the blame to himself. 
He was a real spirited, excitable feller, so full of his fun 
that I used ter think he’d fairly bust sometimes, but he 
was real manly and gen’rous, too, nothing mean about him, 
and when he’d got kinder sobered down toward the next 
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night, and Fourth of July was about over—’twas Fourth of 
July time—he began to realize what he’d done, and went 
right to his father and told the whole story, while the other 
boy took to his heels and run home, and left him to bear , 
the brunt of it all. But Jack didn’t flinch, though it must 
have been dretful hard, for an uglier and sterner man can’t 
be found, when there’s the leastest occasion for bein’ so, 
than Dave Clewly. Jack had a new canoe that his father ’d 
just bought for him, and he wanted to sell it and go and 
pay Zeke right off. There was a man down to the creek 
all ready to take it. But Dave jest give him one of them 
awful dark looks, when them sharp black eyes of his’n 
jest turn to steel, and said he’d settle with Zeke Thomp- 
son, and as for him, he wanted him to go right out of his 
sight and never let him see him ag’in. He warn’t a-goin’ 
to shelter thieves under his roof, noway. He orter be 
able to earn his own livin’, and if he warn’t, he might 
starve, for all he cared. And the boy went, and he never 
has seen him ag’in, and ain’t never likely to, ’s fur as I can 
see, for ’twas more’n sixteen years ago.” 

“For goodness’ sake! and he an only son? How did 
his mother take it? Ain’t she made of flesh and blood 
neither?” inquired the visitor. 

“Nobody knows whether she is or not,” replied Mrs. 
Fisher, whose lips had been working during the whole of 
Mrs. Clark’s recital. ‘She’s dead calmb; she’s always 
dead calmb. She’s one of them women that you can’t get 
at, nohow. Mary Olive Walker, that was workin’ there at 
that time, says she didn’t take on none when that boy left 
the house for the last time, though she couldn’t help boo- 
hooin’ right out herself. He didn’t shed no tears neither, 
nor make no appeal, but Mary Olive said he had a kind of 
dazed look in his eyes when he bid his mother good-by. 
He was alwus clear grit, that boy was—the best little feller 
I ever see, in spite of all his wild ways. We was real poor 
when we fust come here—I ain’t ’shamed to own it; and 
one winter my man cut his foot in the woods so’st he 
couldn’t work, and there was a month or two when I 
thought to goodness me and the children must starve. And 
one day, when we was all out of everything in the house, 
the bitterest cold day you ever see, I went over to Thomp- 
son’s store and tried to git him to let me have a few more 
things on trust—a little flour and some meal and so on. 
But he said he couldn’t do it—he was ’most out of things, 
anyhow, for his cash customers, and the goin’ was so awful 
bad he didn’t know when he could git in a newstock. But 
he had plenty of meal and flour, for I see ’em when I come 
out of the store. I couldn’t help cryin’, I felt so despairin’, 
when who should come a-runnin’ after me but little Jack 
Clewly, and says he, ‘ Don’t cry, Mis’ Fisher; see, I’ve got 
a dollar for you. My uncle give it to me when he wus up 
here, Christmas-time, and I was to do jest what I pleased 
with it, so I’ll give it to you, and you can go back to the 
store and buy what you want; but don’t tell father.’ And 
after that he come to my house one day with a quarter 
tight in his little brown fist, that he said he’d earnt a-pur- 
pose for me, a-doin’ errants for the men over to Doolittle’s 
camp. The little dear, I guess I sha’n’t never forgit him 
if I live to be a hundred.” 

“That was just like him,” said Mrs, Clark. ‘ He was 
real good in spite of his mischief, and his father and mother 
*peared to set everything by him. They catilated to make 
a minister of him. His grandfather on his mother’s side 
was one—real powerful, too, they say—and Dave’s brother 
Sam, his uncle, is a Baptist elder, located in a city some- 
wheres down along.” 

‘There, there they be, now, Dave Clewly and his wife,” 
announced Mrs. Fisher, in her high-keyed whisper. ‘ Don’t 
she look calmb, now ?—dretful sober, but real endifferent 
and unmoved.” 

‘* T should say she looked kinder sot on,” said the visitor, 
‘though she does look calmb, too; end he looks as if he’d 
seen trouble, but his eyes are sharp enough, as if they’d 
bore holes in ye like a gimblet.” 

“ Well, here’s the Elder, too, so we shall have to quit 
talkin’,” said Mrs. Clark. ‘ And,” craning her neck to get 
a better view from the window, “ sure’s you live and breathe, 
he’s got another minister with him, a young one, too, fine 
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as a cotton hat,” and all three ladies turned squarely in 
their seats and readjusted the bows under their chins. 
Mrs. Fisher placed her fan and her pink posy on the desk 
before her with mathematical precision, and the other ladies 
did the same with their handkerchiefs and hymn-books ; 
then all three drew long sighs as if to expel the worldliness 
which they had absorbed during this season of gossip, and 
be prepared to take in.fresh draughts of Gospel truth. 

The Elder’s wife, in a new bonnet of lavender and pink, 
entered the school-house at that moment, and sat in beauty 
on a back seat. Then came the Elder with the strange 
minister, and upon their heels the young people who had 
been sitting outside bustled in and somewhat noisily seated 
themselves. 

The young men regarded the young minister with evi- 
dent disapproval. He looked like a superior being. His 
face was pale and intellectual, his hands were white and 
beautifully kept. The Elder, who knew how to put a raft 
together, and could fell timber and raise potatoes with the 
best of them, had hands as brown and horny as their own. 
The younger man’s clothes were of the finest, and there was 
something miraculous in the way in which they fitted his tall, 
manly figure. The Elder’s Sunday clothes were not impress- 
ive. ‘I swan, what a pink-’n’-white posy of a parson !” was 
the loud whisper which echoed about the house. “ S’pose he 
means to scare us with his store clothes and the preachin’ 
handkercher ’round his neck. Wonder where he gits that 
balm of ten thousand roses or something that he makes 
his complexion with !” 

A general titter followed, and the Elder rapped sharply 
on the desk to enforce silence. Then, rising in his seat, 
he gave out the opening hymn, “Come, ye that love the 
Lord,” which was sung with satisfying fervor and with a 
volume that made the rafters ring. The whole congre- 
gation joined with one accord. Then followed a short but 
fervent prayer, delivered in so loud a tone that all the 
echoes in the neighborhood responded, and the astonished 
birds in the branches outside were hushed for the moment. 

“ Now we'll try a hymn that ain’t quite so familiar, 
takin’ some care to get it started right. Brother Franklin 
White, will you give us the pitch?” said the Elder. 

And Brother Franklin White:arose, and, pulling an old- 
fashioned tuning-fork from his pocket, gave it a solemn 
bite, and, holding it to his ear, exclaimed, “ Do mi sol do,” 
without varying his tone in the least. But the congrega- 
tion got the pitch, and the “‘ Sweet By and By ”—a hymn 
common ‘“ down along,” but which had only just reached 
the backwoods at that time—soared rather tremulously, 
but yet not unmelodiously, toward the heavens. 

““ Now,” said the Elder, “ we will all listen to the preach- 
in’ of our dear young brother from Massachusetts, whose 
services I was so fortunate as to obtain for this day.” 

The young brother arose and stood silently before the 
congregation for a moment or two. The scent of wild 
raspberries came in at the open windows; a hermit-thrush 
was chanting his rapturous psalm in the wood not far dis- 
tant. One might have heard a pin drop, there was some- 
thing so strangely impressive in the minister’s appearance 
as he stood thus silently before them. 

There was no more thought of ridiculing his “ preachin’ 
handkerchief” or his delicate complexion. The congre- 
gation waited breathlessly for him to speak. 

“‘T knowed as soon as he got up that he wa’n’t so rose- 
and-lily as he looked ; that he’d fit and bled somewheres 
as well ’s the rest of us,” said the worst of the scoffers 
afterwards. ‘And I knowed, too, that he was something 
out o’ common afore he opened his mouth.” 

“‘ And now abideth these three, faith, hope, and charity ; 
but the greatest of these is charity,” he repeated in deep, 
earnest tones, while his eyes wandered slowly over the 
congregation with a look of brotherhood in them, an 
appeal for sympathy, a deep and earnest purpose. 

And even the graceless youngsters who were wont to 
get behind Mrs. Eunice Ward and Miss Hepsy Birch, the 
two broadest-backed women in the house, for the sake of 
diverting their minds by a game of cat’s cradle now and* 
then, through the Elder’s long discourses, fixed their whole 
attention upon him. He preached entirely without notes, 
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and, taking this beautiful text, ‘‘ But the greatest of these is 
charity,” he did not soar over the heads of his hearers, as 
even the Elder did sometimes—for the Elder loved gorgeous 
and flowery sentences—but spoke with the simple directness 
of a child. He preached the gospel of fresh starts, of 
forgiveness. He dwelt, too, upon the terrible sears which 
sin leaves upon the soul, and urged his hearers, with an 
earnestness which seemed to touch all their hearts, to for- 
sake it and abide in the love of God. “Just as he was 
getting toward the most beautiful endin’ to his sermon,” to 
quote from Mrs. Fisher as she related the story to a stay- 
at-home relative, ‘‘ and the place seemed full of white doves 
a-hoverin’ overhead, there came a strange interruption to 
the meetin’, Mrs. Clewly, who had been settin’ with her 
eyes glued to the young minister’s face, with her hands 
clasped tight together while she leaned forrard as if she 
was drinking in every word he said, all of a sudden rose 
up in her seat, a-screamin’ out, “Jack! Jack! I can’t stan’ 
any more o’ this preachin’; I’ve got to take you in my 
arms. Why, I'm your mother, your mother! don’t you 
know that? and you’re my only son, and, O merciful 
God, sixteen years have separated us!’ And she run 
right up to him and put both arms ’round his neck, and 
the Elder nor nobody didn’t try to stop her. ‘If you be- 
lieve them blessed words you’ve been sayin’, Jack, about 
forgiveness and love, you'll forgive me, I know. And, oh, 
Jack, I have suffered! More’n once, in the dead of the 
night, I’ve set out to walk down through the woods 
a-searchin’ after ye.’ 

“ But he peared to have forgot where he was, too, for he 
left off preachin’, and cried right out, ‘Mother! mother!’ 
and pulled her head down on his shoulder, and all the 
people riz to their feet, and there warn’t scarce a dry 
eye in the house, and everybody that had religion, and 
some that hadn’t, kep’ a-sayin’, ‘ Bless the Lord, bless the 
Lord!’ And then the Elder held up his hand, real solemn, 
and there was a hush while he said, as he never said before, 
‘And now abideth these three, faith, hope, and charity ; 
but the greatest of these is charity; and the love of God 
abide with you all, forever and ever, Amen!’ 

“ And all this time Dave had been a-standin’ in the back- 
ground, and kinder meltin’ by degrees. In the fust place 
he grew pale as death; then he hung his head a little, but 
didn’t come forrard or act as if he was really sensin’ what 
was goin’ on. But when Jack called his mother by name, 
you could see the tears begin to gather in them dretful 
sharp eyes o’ his, and his mouth was workin’ like a baby 
afore he cries out loud. And after the Elder give that real 
blessed benediction, what did he do but kinder totter up 
to where they was a-standin’ wrapped in each other’s arms, 
for he ’peared to have growed kinder weak, and says he, 
in a voice all husky and broke: ‘Is there forgiveness for 
such as me, Jack? I wronged you terrible; I—’ 

“«¢ Oh, father, I need forgiveness too. What I did was 
terrible,’ Jack interrupted. 

‘“‘ But his father wouldn’t hear any confession from him, 
but, with his hand still clasped in Jack’s, after they’d clung 
together for a minute like two women, he turned and faced 
the congregation. 

‘“«« My friends,’ says he, ‘I’ve known I was wrong all 
along, but my will was too strong and my pride too upper- 
handed to ’low me to confess. I knew what the Elder 
thought o’ me, well enough; I knew he was a-tryin’ to 
preach down my will and conquer my wicked heart by the 
grace o’ God, and I really hoped he would have the power 
to do it—I really hoped so, strange as it may seem; but 
now, bless the Lord, the time has come, and I want you all 
to pray for me that I may continer to walk in humility and 
charity, and that love that my dear son has been tellin’ 
us about this mornin’. It seems amazin’ that I should be 
so blessed, for the Lord has overcome. me with mercies 
instead of evil, and I deserved nothing but evil.’ Then 
Jack’s mother cried out: ‘Oh, I’m so thankful, so thank- 
ful!’ and she had one arm ’round Dave’s neck and the 
other ’round Jack’s, and the folks all said ‘Amen’ and 
‘Bless the Lord’ again, and then they come a-crowdin’ 
‘round them three happy united people to shake hands 
and rejoice with’em. I guess Clewly’s Mill folks won’t soon 
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forget this meetin’ Sunday. To-night there’s goin’ to be a 
reg’lar love-feast to the school-house, and Jack—I s’pose 
I’d orter say the Reverend John Clewly—is a-goin’ to 
relate some of his experiences sence he’s been gone. It 
*pears that some rich man got interested in him and helped 
him through college and set him up a-preachin’, seein’, when 
he warn’t more’n a boy, that he had a call. He had some 
hard struggles at fust, I b’lieve, but now he’s settled over 
some great city meetin’-house.” 

And the relative to whom this part of the story was 
related said that she never should cease to regret, as long 
as she lived, that she lowed a little flyin’ spell of neurology 
to keep her away from meetin’ that mornin’, but she felt 
the blessedness of the goin’s-on, somehow, even while she 
was layin’ abed with burdocks on her feet and a ginger 
and pepper poultice on her face. 


Bulger on the Picket-Line 


By Jno. Gilmer Speed 


Whenever a celebration calls together the veterans of 
the Civil War, we are surprised to see how many compara- 
tively young men are among the number of those who 
fought in the contest which ended thirty years ago. That 
there are veterans of that war still within the ranks of 
middle life is due to the fact that very many of the soldiers 
were very young men, thousands of them being mere lads 
and well under twenty years of age. In that stirring 
period, when in every neighborhood the recruiting officer’s 
drum was always beating, it was most difficult for a high- 
spirited boy to stick to his books and not long to be off 
to the camps and battle-fields. The temptation to go 
was too strong in many instances, and this was particu- 
larly true in the border States—the States on the line 
which separated the North from the South. In Kentucky 
a man had to be something of a patriarch before he was 
considered to be too old to go to battle, and when he had 
got along a little in his teens he was considered to be quite 
old enough to go and participate in the fighting. This 
resulted in a most peculiar state of facts in that State, for 
Kentucky furnished her full quota of troops to both Union 
and Confederate sides, and during the war more citizens 
of Kentucky were under arms than was ever the case in 

“any State in modern times—in any State, indeed, since 
the medizval time when every man was a soldier. 

These youngsters who went into the army were not only 
enlisted men, but many of them were officers—officers 
some of whom won distinction and high rank. I knew one 
young fellow who at the beginning of the war was only 
seventeen years old. He enlisted in a Kentucky regiment 
on the Union side, and was elected major. This anecdote 
he told me himself. He said he knew nothing about sol- 
diering, and his only idea of warfare was to go out and 
fight tiil he was killed. With a battalion of his regiment 
soon after he took the field, and, while he was still as green 
as the grass by the roadside, he was ordered to make a 
reconnaissance. A reconnaissance in war is to make an 
observation, an examination of the enemy, so as to learn 
his strength and position. The Major, with his battalion, 
was approaching cautiously, when, from an unexpected 
direction, there came galloping towards him what seemed 
to be a brigade of Confederate cavalry. His men turned 
at once and fled towards their own lines. He said he was 
never so mortified in his life. He felt that he was dis- 
graced forever, for he was sure that the duty of himself 
and his command was to stop and give battle, even if every 
one of them was killed. He says that he wept for shame. 
The Adjutant of the regiment was with him, and did not 
flee so quickly as the rest. With tears in his voice the 
young Major said : 

“ Lieutenant, you will stay here and die with me?” 

“Not to-day, Major; some other day, perhaps,” said 
the Lieutenant, as he put spurs to his horse and went off 
at full speed. For a moment the Major faced the advanc- 
ing squadrons, and then, conceiving the idea that a com- 
mander’s place was with his command, he went to join the 
fleeing battalion as fast as a powerful thoroughbred horse 
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could take him. Three years later this youthful officer 
was a Brigadier-General of Volunteers, and during Sher- 
man’s March to the Sea he was at the head of a division. 
Long before that he had learned that there was a time to 
run as well as a time to fight. 

Another youthful officer in the Union army was a near 
kinsman of mine. He was a well-grown boy, and when he 
was fifteen years old he took French leave of his home 
and enlisted in a cavalry regiment. A few days later his 
father heard of his whereabouts, and secured for his young 
son a commission as second lieutenant. His regiment, 
from the beginning to the end of its enlistment, was always 
at the front, and the casualties in it were so great that 
before the youth was seventeen he was a captain and at 
the head of atroop. The horse he rode at this time was 
a large three quarter-bred roan stallion, full of fire and 
spirit and sometimes full of obstinacy. While at the front 
in Tennessee in 1864, our young Captain had a severe fever, 
and for many weeks was in the hospital. During that 
time his roan charger, Bulger, did not get as much work as 
he was accustomed to, and so he had become what horse- 
men call “ rank ””—that is, he was not in a state of whole- 
some discipline and subjection. 

The Captain did not stay in hospital as long as he should 
have done; he did not stay as long as an older and wiser 
man would have done. He was full of impatience to be 
again in the saddle and to be where there was danger to 
be met and glory to be won. Therefore, when he reported 
for duty, he was still very weak and not equal to the task 
of managing his horse, Bulger. The next day after he had 
resumed duty his troop was sent on picket duty. The picket- 
lines were not far apart. At that period of the war the pickets 
were not everlastingly peppering each other with shot. 
The soldiers had learned that to kill single individuals was 
not enlightened war, but that warfare consisted of great 
operations, great movements of masses of men with objects 
to gain, positions on the checker-board of battle to secure.. 
The Union and Confederate pickets, therefore, instead of 
shooting each other, merely kept a close watch so that 
neither should be surprised when a movement of a main 
body should be made. Often they chaffed each other with 
good-natured though rough sarcasm, and sometimes the 
Union coffee was exchanged for the Confederate tobacco. 
This was against orders, but no harm was done by either 
the raillery or the barter, so no attention was paid to it 
by the military authorities. 

When our young Captain, just from the hospital, rode 
Bulger towards the picket-lines, that obstinate animal took 
it into his head to have a gallop. So away he went, lickety 
split, the Captain powerless to stop him even though he 
was charging straight into the Confederate lines. The 
gray-clad pickets looked on wonderingly. Was this a 
charge in force? No, there was none save this solitary 
horseman, galloping like mad, but working with might and 
main to stop the runaway Bulger. At an earlier period in 
the war some one would surely have fired on the young 
man and he would probably have been killed. But these 
experienced veterans took in the situation very quickly 
and saw the truth, that a Union officer was being run away 
with by an unmanageable horse. In a very few minutes 
Bulger and the Captain were within the Confederate lines. 
There the horse was caught. But he was still full of 
deviltry and running. He did not submit tamely to his. 
captors, but plunged and kicked furiously. So effective 
was his fight that his captors released him. His head was 
now towards home, and again he bolted. This time he 
was going in the right direction, and it may be believed 
that the young Captain did nothing to stop him. Though 
he was almost faint from his exertion, he set down to ride 
for all he was worth, and kept Bulger’s head as straight as 
possible towards where the troop of Kentucky cavalry was 
looking on in blank amazement. 

Just as the Captain and Bulger were not fired on by the 
Confederates in the approach, so they were unmolested 
in their retreat, not a shot being fired. Instead of firing, 

*the Confederates stood and laughed and cheered at one 
of the strangest and most ludicrous incidents of a long and 
bloody war. 
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The Letters of Celia Thaxter 


The first and deepest impression left on the mind of the 
reader of the delightfully edited “‘ Letters of Celia Thax- 
ter’) is that of the blessedness of health. From the begin- 
ning to the very end of these letters are evidences of a 
vitality such as drives out every morbid thought. Every 
American woman who feels that she has no time in which 
to accomplish the work she has to do, to cultivate the gifts 
she possesses, should read the book. 

Rarely is there found a record of a busier life than that 
of Celia Thaxter. She was a housekeeper, who did all 
the work of her house, with a baby to care for besides. 
We find her writing to a friend: “I do my own washing 
now, and think of you all the time, and get tired to death, 
and half dead, but, unlike you, I fret and worry when things 
go wrong, and scold and fuss.” A little further in the 
same letter we find: “I don’t think you can have any 
conception what an infinite source of pleasure and conso- 
lation under all trials Browning’s ‘Men and Women’ are 
tome. There is something satisfying to every mood of 
the human mind in that book.” 

The next letter to the same friend says: ‘“‘ Now the cold 
weather is come, I have a washerwoman, which is such a 
relief, but the ironing is hideous, ungrateful that I am ;” 
and then, with that quick change of mood which helped to 
make her the woman she was, she writes of her small boy 
asking, in the presence of company, for “ another piece of 
Cockerel,” a pet rooster that had been killed for dinner. 
The mother saw only fun in this incident. Again: “Oh, 
Lizzie, do you have races with things to get them eaten 
up? What with trying to eat the quinces, apples, squashes, 
pumpkins, etc., as fast as they get leaning toward decay, 
we are obliged to eat very little else. I devour books 
whenever I get a chance, read Dante, and peel squash, @ 
Ja Elizabeth Bronté.” 

The touch of the woman who could ignore conventional 
standards is shown in—“ Tell Margie we’ve got a new set of 
silver—New Year’s present from grandmother, very solid, 
very heavy, very handsome, very horrid to take care of; 
have to keep drumming up the girls about it, and going 
round with a nasty bit of wash-leather rubbing here and 
there. Give me my iron jug and spoon, say I, with Mr. 
Thoreau.” 

All through the letters the trail of the busy housewife 
and mother is seen. A poem goes to her publisher with: 
“‘ Meanwhile here are some verses which have been evolved 
among the pots and kettles, to which you’re welcome, if 
they’re good enough for you.” 

Could there be a truer touch showing the talent for 
motherhood than this opening of a letter to a friend after 
a long silence : 

“You know, my dear Anson, how much hasty-pudding 
must be made in a family of growing boys, and how many 
vile trousers and shirts and duds have to be darned in 
more senses than one by the mother of a family.” Not a 
note of repining at what a weak woman would consider 
interruptions to the use of her pen—for at this time “ Land- 
Locked ” had been printed in the “ Atlantic,” and she had 
received every encouragement from sources which proved 
that her work ranked high. 

What is the charm of this woman as revealed in her let- 
ters? The mother shines through them until you think 
that is the divine gift that rouses your feelings of admira- 
tion. Again it seems it must be the spirit of fun that 
enabled her to appreciate the amusing features of every 
situation. “Tell your mother I’ve just got through wrest- 
ling with the dragon of house-cleaning, and have succeeded 
in felling him to the earth, whereat my soul rejoices with 
exceeding great joy.” 

“Living on a desolate island is the busiest life!’ she 
writes at another time, and she proves it. She writes en- 
thusiastically .of the windows of plants in full bloom in 
her mother’s room; of upholstering a sofa and chairs, and 
not having brass-headed nails ; of making knots of hemp 
rope to cover the heads of common tacks. The letter 
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recording these triumphs is as enthusiastic as if telling of 
the greatest success with her pen. 

Who can read of her as a daughter and not feel the inex- 
haustible fountain that fed her life to its very close? No 
dallying with her loves; she lived with them. Every gift 
was subordinated to helping those who leaned upon her for 
care or love. When their every want was supplied she 
gave her leisure to gratifying the creative impulse that lay 
within her. 

“T am up at six every morning,” she writes, “often 
before, laying my plans for dinner for the family of eleven, 
getting ready the dessert, and laying everything in train 
for the noorday meal, that I may paint every minute of 
daylight that I can steal. I take a cup of coffee, then 
arrange my cooking, and then sit down at my desk and 
write until the sun rises, as fast as I can.” All this time 
she is her mother’s most tender and devoted companion 
and nurse. 

When we read her descriptions of nature, we feel the 
spirit of the artist that was in her. Her love for every- 
thing in nature, the way she invested every phase of nature 
with a personality, reveals to every reader new beauties 
and kinships with God’s great world. 

Her sympathy with people of every social condition 
proves her the true altruist. There were no limitations 
to her sympathies. There was a human being in the world 
for whom she could do something. That was enough. 
Head, heart, and hand were at his service. “I send you 
two or three thoughts of God out of the great, rough, fierce 
Atlantic. Who would think its bitter wrath and tumult 
could hide such delicate and tender fancies ?” she writes to 
a friend. Where was the charm of this woman whose 
many gifts were revealed by the natural processes of living ? 
She wrote because she must. She painted—beginning 
when most women would hesitate to open a new avenue of 
expression—with all the enthusiasm of a girl, because she 
felt the power within her. Painting was a resource as 
long as she lived. Her charm lay in the fact that far 
above the poet, the writer, the artist, was the woman whose 
life was mastered by love, and whose simplicity of nature 
prevented her holding the scales before her eyes and weigh- 
ing the many things she might do against the one that she 
must. 

To the friends who have edited these letters every 
woman is indebted. Nothing is needed so much to-day as 
an inner vision of the impulses that moved such a woman 
as Celia Thaxter, who wrote of herself, “I felt so much a 
part of the Lord’s universe.” 
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How Women Secure University 
Privileges in Gottingen 
By Stella S. Bradford 


Among those who are interested in the fact that one 
woman has received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
Gottingen University, and especially among those who are 
themselves seeking the best education, certain questions 
must naturally arise concerning the advantages and difficul- 
ties of a woman’s life in a German university, and about 
Gottingen itself. Gottingen is our best authority for the 
answers. 

There was a strange scene there, in a small hall, one 
evening in the early part of May. Seated at a long, bare 
table were about thirty of the women who study or teach 
in the town. They were German, English, and American, 
Some were old and worn, and had the look the pioneers 
in our country must have had, who struggled so hard that 
they had no power left to expend in beauty or grace. They 
were all interested and alert as the one at the head of the 
table rose tospeak. It was Miss Chisholm, the one woman 
who holds the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from a 
Prussian university. 3 

She told the story of her years of study, as an inspira- 
tion and incentive to those who were in sympathy with 
what she had done. She studied in Girton and in Oxford, 
passing good examinations, but receiving no degree. In 
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the fall of 1893 she came to Gottingen for further study in 
her chosen subject, mathematics. At about the same time, 
two American women, Miss Maltby from Boston, and Miss 
Winsteh from Chicago, arrived, and it is to those three 
that the women who have come later owe all their privi- 
leges. : 

eT hough German girls have eight years of thorough train- 
ing in general subjects in the free schools, and can now in 
Berlin and in Gottingen be fitted to be teachers in those 
schools, they have almost no opportunity for receiving a 
college preparation. When one considers this, the national 
German conservatism, and the natural wish of the men not 
to have the freedom of their university life disturbed, the 
slowness with which the English and American women 
were admitted will not seem unreasonable. They were 
obliged first to gain the consent and good will of the pro- 


. fessors with whom they wished to work, and then to send 


a petition to the Minister of Education in Berlin, asking 
that they might attend lectures, and stating, at the same 
time, very fully where and how much they had previously 
studied. After two weeks of anxious waiting, the permis- 
sion was received, and the three began work. 

Every student who receives a doctor’s degree must pass 
a twofold examination. He must complete a line of orig- 
inal work and prepare a thesis upon it, and he must pass 
an oral examination on one major and two minor subjects. 
Miss Chisholm’s thesis was accepted by the Professor, and 
there remained the examination. 

For this she must again petition the Minister in Berlin, 
after having obtained the consent of the professors as a 
body. Delay followed delay, but at length, after traveling 
to Berlin for a personal interview with the Minister, she 
gained the right to a degree if she could pass the examina- 
tion. This test, which she successfully met, consisted in 
answering questions for two hours in a foreign language, 
in the presence of eight of the most learned professors in 
Europe, on all the ground covered by her three subjects. 

Miss Maltby’s success touches us all the more closely 
because she belongs to the United States. She was grad- 
uated from Oberlin, has studied in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, has taught in Wellesley, and expects 
to complete a third year in Gottingen. 

There are at present about twenty English and Ameri- 
can women studying in the university. They are working 
on several lines, especially in mathematics, physics, phi- 
lology, and philosophy. 

But the university is not “open to women.” Each one 
who studies there receives special permission from the 
professors whose lectures she hears, and from Berlin. 
Each is considered an exception to the rule. It is prob- 
ably due to the character of the three who went there first, 
but the fact remains that the professors have always been 
their champions. The professors are glad to welcome 
good workers, but they refuse to receive those who cannot 
show diplomas from colleges of good standing, or give 
evidence of having done advanced work. Each one is 
ready to say that he will have no woman in his lecture- 
room who comes for anything else than hard work. From 
this policy they have been spoken of in some of the news- 
papers as harsh, conservative, and unfriendly. They are 
conservative, but they have always been courteous, and 
one feels that their severity is just. 

Gottingen is no place for one who has not learned to do 
independent work. The lecture and seminar systems are 
used exclusively, and, though advice is freely given, one 
must study absolutely without constraint. 

Moreover, the life there demands a steady and mature 
head. It is even freer than in our American towns. Ger- 
mans and Americans alike realize that it would be impossi- 
ble for Americans to be bound by German conventions. 
So those women who are there can follow no precedent, 
and must live solely according to their own judgment. New 
laws of conduct and criterions of judgment must be formed, 
adapted to life among German manners and traditions. 
But one must have remained at home long enough to have 
gained the power of judgment. 

One who is ready for it will receive the heartiest welcome 
among the seventy members of the “ American Colony,” 
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and will be immediately taken under the protection of 
their “‘ Patriarch,” who is himself a student. 

One cannot describe Gottingen as it appears to those 
who have lived and worked and made friends there. 

The brown stucco houses with their red roofs are gath- 
ered closely together by the surrounding wall of earth, As 
one walks around the wall on a June day, under the shadow 
of the lindens which meet over his head, he can look 
down into gardens filled with almost tropical roses, and 
streets almost hidden by trees ; or he can look off on the 
hills, gleaming with wheat and poppy fields, and dark with 
pines, and hiding wonderful old castles and deep shady 
valleys. It is a country which one hates to leave; work 
there is absorbing and inspiring; the influence of the 
people one meets there is living and strong. 


Observations 
By Mary Bates Dimond 


We moderns sometimes feel that we are not living up to 
the privileges and the requirements of this progressive age 
unless we have a brand-new opinion on every old subject. 
I wonder if this is quite necessary. Might we not content 
ourselves with a general effulgence of self-complacency on 
account of our superiority in ordinary over our forbears, 
without always going into details ? 

Comfortable thought for a lazy mind ! 

Besides, if we did feel it incumbent on us to differ with 
our unenlightened fathers at every point, and they should 
have happened to be right in, we will say, something like 
half of their opinions, that would necessitate our being 
wrong in something like half of ours. 


We desire to be classified according to our exceptional 
virtues ; we are apt to classify our neighbor according to 
his exceptional faults. 


If we might correct our own faults as easily as we can 
point out those of our neighbor, what an uninteresting 
world we would make of it! The work would soon be 
done in our own garden-plot, and the weedless domain of 
our neighbor would offer no attractions to an enterprising 
mind. Our occupation would be gone. 


It appears easier for many men to become rich expertly 
than to de rich gracefully. If every one who desires to be 
rich to-day should become so to-morrow, what an unmask- 
ing of folly the world would witness the day after ! 


Sometimes, I fear, there is added keenness in our disap- 
probation of the selfishness of others from the fact that it 
has interfered with our own exercise of the same trait. 
There was a deal of human nature in the little girl who 
exclaimed, “ You selfish thing, to take the biggest! J was 
going to take that !” 


The speech of Mrs. Archibald Leigh, whom I meet only 
in society, is always so elaborately modulated and so 
laboriously sweet that I find myself wondering how she 
speaks when her corns are crushed (out of society hours) 
or the maid breaks her favorite vase. 


I once spent the summer with a very learned young lady 
who never forgot her superiority and never spoke or crossed 
a room in a simple and natural manner until, one day, a 
small insect entered ber ear and fluttered there, when she 
jumped and screamed like any other girl. 


I have often observed that the man who “ knows the 
world” is the man who knows the worst of it. We may 
not quite approve him, yet we concede him the honor of 
being informed. The maa who knows the better side may 
be esteemed as a very nice sort of person, but he is hardly 
authority. 


I have never been able to discern why suspicion (at fault) 
evinces so much greater sagacity than credulity (misplaced). 
nor why we charge ignorance home to the one unfamiliar 
with the muddy side of the earth’s surface, but not to the 
one unfamiliar with the clean side. 
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The Story of a Dainty Demoiselle 
By Mary Reynolds 


A clear brown pool seems a queer place for a nursery ; 
and yet pretty young Mother Dragon-Fly knew right well 
what she was doing when she left her bunch of white eggs 
under a stone, with the water flowing to make a soft lul- 
laby over the heads of the water-babies. For that is what 
they grew to be, and had a beautiful life in the pool after 
the eggs hatched out. 

It takes nearly a year to turn a dragon-fly egg into a gor- 
geous dragon-fly, and so the greater part of the pretty 
creature’s life is when it is an ugly, but very wonderful, 
water-baby. The mother never saw her babies after they 
were grown; but she did not worry, for she knew old 
Nurse Nature had an eye on every little thing that. grows, 
so she left them to her care. All through the winter, while 
the pool and stream were covered with a blanket of ice 
and snow, the eggs clung to the stone, still and quiet. But 
after the spring freshets, when the water rippled in its own 
fashion again, and the water grass and plants grew each day 
higher, that they might get their heads in the fresh air, a 
change took place, and, instead of eggs, a number of tiny 
creatures hung by little claws to the water-plants. 

And one of them was our Dainty Demoiselle. 

She was far from being a pretty baby, because her lovely 
gauzy wings were carefully hid, that the water might not 
hurt them; and her six legs and long feelers on her queer- 
shaped body were certainly not meant for ornament. But 
the hooks on these lanky legs were useful to hang by on 
the under side of a broad leaf; for Demoiselle felt more 
protection underneath than she did on top. 

In a short while, though she still rested under the water- 
plants, she began to do curious things. Her jaws grew 
stronger, and she would grate and eat insects smaller 
than herself. And all the time her eyes grew bigger and 
bigger, like the wolf’s in Red Riding-Hood. No wonder 
they grew big, because—would you believe it?—she had 
twenty-five thousand little eyes in each big eye, making 
them what is called compound. Besides those, she had 
two ordinary, simple eyes near her feelers, that helped her 
a good deal to see when she was a water-baby; for she 
herself did not then quite understand the power of fifty 
thousand eyes! But, best of all, she could shoot herself 
through the water like a little steam yacht, and chase 
insects all about—and be chased in turn herself by hungry 
minnows or, sometimes, nearly run into the gaping mouth 
of a lazy frog. There were many, many dangers for this 
water-baby, and she narrowly escaped death a hundred 
times a day. 

Quite as curious as her eyes were her lungs, way down 
in what would be a water-baby’s stomach; for at the end 
of her body were cunning little valves that opened a sort 
of little door so that the water rushed in, drove the lungs 
up near the head, and sent Demoiselle through the water 
like a shot. Then the lungs would come back, drive the 
water out of the door, and so on, until, really, with her, 
swimming was as easy as breathing, because she did one 
with the other. If she did not want any water to pour in, 
the valves kept the little door shut tight. No wonder 
some tiny water-baby that had only a tail like a rudder 
could not get away from any such monster as that. 

As the spring turned to summer, and the water-flowers 
began to bloom, Demoiselle sometimes felt very quiet and 
lazy. As she hooked on to her leaf she would see shadows 
of beautiful colored things fly overhead and dip down in the 
water after insects; but somehow she never felt afraid of 
them, though the caddis-flies would hide in a minute. Per- 
haps she was a little sick, for she kept quiet for long times. 

One lovely day Nurse Nature whispered, “Go up on a 
leaf above the water.”’ 

Of course she obeyed, although she felt weak and queer. 
But the nearest leaf was under water, so she patiently 
climbed to another that held its head in the air. She 
never knew how long she was there. It seemed a queer 
dream ; but, after a while, crack! and her skin burst from 
head to end. There seemed something inside to come out, 
so she wriggled and twisted and drew long breaths as if 
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swimming. After a while came another crack! This time 
across her head, from eye to eye. A little more wriggling 
and turning, and, behold! on the upper side of the leaf sat 
Demoiselle, a beautiful green dragon-fly ; on the under side, 
hanging by a hook, an old shell—all that was left of the 
water-baby. 

That was living ! 

High in the air she flew, low on the ground. Where 
the stream made a mirror she would poise and admire her- 
self. Her four glistening, gauzy wings that never folded 
nor crushed carried her on like the wind, and these same 


‘wings were made just as wonderful to carry her through 


the air, as her little body was made to swim when a water- 
baby. But she did not know anything about that. Only 
that she was beautiful and free. But to look Demoiselle 
straight in the face no one could think her pretty. It was 
her gorgeous dress more than herself. From below those 
enormous eyes came a mask, that was not pretty in itself, 
but when it lifted and showed the strong, hooked jaws 
underneath—well, it was enough to make a timid insect 
faint away. And she was always hungry, this Dainty 
Demoiselle, and found her food in the air, on the ground, 
or she dipped down in the water for it. 

Her brothers had turned out a beautiful steel-blue ; and 
a lot of her cousins were spotted so they shone like pre- 
cious stones. But Demoiselle thought herself prettier than 
all of these relatives. She was really quite vain. One 
day she flew into the pine grove, and there she very much 
disturbed a picnic. The children and nurse had just un- 
packed the lunch-basket, and grandma was napping, when 
Demoiselle brushed in, searching for food. How they 
screamed, children and grandma; while nurse called her 
“ devil’s-needle” and “ horse-stinger,” and told the children 
‘to cover their ears quick, or she would sew them up.” 

Instantly two little petticoats and frocks went over two 
little heads, leaving bare brown knees in full sight; while 
the boy, not having a petticoat, stuck his head in the lunch- 
basket. Just beyond was their uncle, and he was a man 
who knew. Down went his hat on Demoiselle, and, paying 
no attention to horrified shrieks, he made them look well 
as he held her by the wings to show that she never would 
nor could sew up anybody’s ear, or even sting them. 

“‘ She is much too lazy to sew, this Dainty Demoiselle,” 
said he; “ her beautiful dress is made for her, and she never 
needs another.” Then he took a dead fly, and as she snapped 
it up the children saw how the mask lifted and the ugly 
jaws worked. A moment more, and, carefully setting her 
free, Demoiselle was flying back to the brook to gaze at 
herself, and wonder what they meant by calling such a 
lovely creature such ugly names ! 


* 


Ted, the Boy Sergeant 
A Young Folks’ Story of the Western Frontier 
By Captain Jack Crawford 
In Three Parts—I. 


Ted Hamilton was the ten-year-old son of Captain Gray- 
son Hamilton, the commander of D Troop, Sixth United 
States Cavalry, stationed at the time of which we write at 
Fort Steele, on the North Platte River, in Wyoming Terri- 
tory. Ted was born at a Western military post, and had 
spent his life among the soldiers. His sunny disposition, 
obliging manners, and brightness of intellect had so en- 
deared him to the gallant troopers that there was not a 
man in the garrison, from the gray old Sergeant O’Day to 
the newest recruit, that would not have incurred any dan- 
ger in protecting their little idol from harm. 

One day, when Ted was a little fellow of six years, his 
father called him to his side and said: 

“Ted, I know you want to be a soldier and some day 
command a troop of brave men, as your papa does. I am 
going to enlist you now as a humble private, and will 
promote you from time to time as your conduct deserves. 
Should you prove to be a naughty boy and disobey papa - 
or mamma while you are yet a private, you will be dis- 
charged from the service without character; and should 
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your conduct ever be very bad, I don’t know but what 
mamma and myself will sit in your case as a court martial, 
and, should you be proven guilty, have you drummed out 
of the service. If by good conduct you rise to the dignity 
of a non-commissioned officer and then are guilty of bad 
conduct, you will be reduced to the ranks, and will be but 
a private soldier again until your acts merit promotion. 
Do you wish to enlist on these conditions ?” 

Ted’s merry blue eyes sparkled with pleasure, for he 
dearly loved the soldiers and their gay uniforms. 

“ And I can wear a uniform with ‘brass buttons and a 
soldier cap if I enlist ?” he eagerly asked. 

“Yes, my son. I will have the post tailor make you a 
uniform, and at each promotion you will be provided with 
a new one bearing the stripes of your rank. Further, you 
are now old enough to learn to ride, and, as no trooper 
. could get along very well without a horse, I will purchase for 
you the spotted pony which you so much admired at Blue 
Eagle’s Camp down the river, and one of your fellow- 
troopers will teach you how to ride properly. But remem- 
ber, my son, that when a trooper is discharged, he must 
give up his horse and equipments, and, should I feel it my 
duty to discharge you for bad conduct, the pony will be 
taken from you.” 

Ted danced about the room in glee, tears of pleasure in 
his bright blue eyes, and assured his father over and over 
again that he would be a good soldier and never do the 
least thing to displease either him or his mother. 

“Very well, my boy. Call your mamma in, and I will 
enlist you.” 

In response to his call Mrs. Hamilton entered the Cap- 
tain’s quarters, wondering at the exuberant joy of her little 
one. 

“T am going to enlist Ted, my dear, as a private soldier,”’ 
the Captain said. ‘I have fully explained to him that 
good conduct and cheerful obedience to his parents will 
merit promotion, and that sure punishment will follow any 
infraction of our domestic laws. As his mother, are you 
willing for your son to enter the service of his country ?” 

The Captain spoke with solemn gravity; and Ted really 
felt awed at the serious expression on his mother’s face as 
she replied : 

“Yes, Captain Hamilton, I give my full consent to his 
enlistment.” 

Ted looked gratefully into his mother’s face as she 
solemnly pronounced the words. He believed it all a 
“sure enough ” proceeding, and the gravity of the situation 
greatly impressed him. 

“Then, in your presence, madam, I will administer to 
him the sacred obligation. Terrence Lester Hamilton, 
hold up your right hand, sir.” 

The little hand went up promptly at the dignified com- 
mand, and the Captain continued : 

“Do you solemnly promise that you will support the 
Constitution of the United States, and always, if need be 
with your life, defend the flag of your country against for- 
eign foes or domestic traitors; that you will serve faith- 
fully and well as a private attached to D Troop, Sixth 
United States Cavalry, for a period of five years from this 
the date of your enlistment, unless sooner discharged for 
cause or promoted to a higher rank; that you will yield 
cheerful obedience to your superior officers, and do all in 
your power to bring honor to the service and to the uniform 
which you will wear? Do you promise all this ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I do.” 

‘“‘ Then I pronounce you a private attached to D Troop, 
Sixth Cavalry ; and I trust, sir, you will never disgrace the 
uniform of the service.” 

“ Private Teddy, let me be the first to congratulate you 
on your enlistment,” said his mother, drawing him to her 
and fondly kissing his forehead. ‘“ Mamma will be very 
proud of her little soldier boy.” 

The lad threw his arms about her neck, saying : 

“Oh, I’ll be a good soldier, mamma. When will I get 
my pony, papa ?” 

** At once, my son. I will send an orderly down to the 
Indian camp this afternoon and have Chief Blue Eagle 
bring the pretty creature to the post. I have anticipated 
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your enlistment, and, knowing well a cavalry soldier’s needs, 
have caused a comfortable stall to be arranged for Beauty 
in the cavalry stables, and a pretty little saddle and bridle 
hang in the accouterment-room, which I believe are the 
property of Private Ted Hamilton. Take this order to the 
post tailor, and he will measure you for your uniform.” 

Ted seized the proffered paper, and with a shout of glee 
started to run hastily from the room. 

“ Stop, sir!” 

His father’s voice had a sharp, commanding tone, and 
the little fellow paused in the half-opened door in astonish- 
ment. 

“Have you already forgotten the respect due your 
superior officer ?” 

“Oh, papa, forgive me this time! 
forgot, I was a soldier.” 

He then faced his father, straightened up his little figure 
into the position of a soldier, and gracefully and correctly 
gave the military salute. The Captain returned it with 
dignity, and Ted walked quietly from the room. 

Ted burst into the tailor-shop, holding aloft the precious 
order. In his eagerness he ran against old Sergeant O’Day, 
who was sitting just inside the door. 

“Ah! but it’s you, Ted, darlint. Sure, but Oi didn’t 
know but it wor a band o’ haythen Indians comin’ afther 
the scalp o’ me!” 

‘“‘ Oh, Sergeant, I’m a soldier now, a private soldier of D 
Troop!” Ted cried, his eyes dancing with glee. 

“A private, is it? Faix, you’d ought to bea gineral wid 
that honest face an’ thim purty eyes. An’ phin did you 
’list ?”” 

“Just now. Papa enlisted me; and I’m to have Beauty, 
Blue Eagle’s spotted pony, and here’s an order for the 
tailor to make me a uniform.” 

“Phat! Showmethe paper. Oh, be the powers o’ mud, 
but it’s thrue, Davis! Listen to this, now.” 

The sergeant in his rich Irish brogue interpreted the 
order as follows: 


I was so excited I 


“ Headquarthers D Troop, 6th Cavalry, 
Fort Shtale, Wyoming, May 1oth, 1882. 


“ Private John Davis, Posht Tailor: 

“ You will measure Proivate.fed Hamilton and at once pre- 
pare for him a nate unifoirm, wid yellow stripes on the brist 0’ 
the co-at to indicate that he is an—an—an (divil take the over- 
grown word)—h-o-n hon, o hono, r-a honora (ah, yis, Oi have it 
now)—to indicate that he is an honorary soldier. 

“ GRAYSON HAMILTON, 
“ Captain Commanding Troop. 


‘Hooray fur Proivate Ted! Give me your hand, sor-r-r, 
an’ may you wear a gineral’s shtraps afore the last taps 
sounds fur ye.” 

“And I’m to be in your troop, too, Sergeant,” added 
Ted, as the gray old trooper grasped his extended hand. 

‘“* My throop, is it? Av coorse ye are. Phat other 
throop than gallant ould D desarves such a beautiful young 
recruit? An’, moind ye, Proivate Ted, if the ould sowl- 
diers o’ the throop attimpt to make sphort o’ ye as they 
do wid the fresh fish that comes to us from the Aistern 
counthry, faix Oi’ll have thim packed in the g’ardhouse 
so thick the ligs o’ them ’ll be stickin’ out the windys. 
Here, Davis, let the Colonel’s co-at go fur the toime, an’ 
misure Ted. Sure, you should be proud to misure sich a 
foine an’ iligant sowldier !”” 


% 


Their Understanding of Words 


Three difterent waiters at a Southern hotel asked a little prim. precise Har- 
vard professor at dinner, in quick succession, if he would have soup. _A little 
annoyed, he said to the last waiter who asked, “Is it compulsory?” ‘No, 
sah,” answered our friend and brother—“ no, sah. I think it am mock turtle.’’ 
Progressive Age. 


The above recalled the use of a word by a grocer’s clerk 
in a store on a street where new tracks and pavement were 
being laid bya railroad company. It was remarked to 
him, as a car passed over the finished road-bed, ‘‘ Why, the 
cars seem to make more noise than when they ran over the 
old pavement.” 

‘‘That’s because the other track is hollow, not finished 
yet; it’s the sensation,” was the response of the clerk. 
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For the Little People. 


The Reason Why 
By Amos R. Wells 


Said lazy Sammy, “ Don’t you know, 
When grown-up men a-calling go, 
They wait till folks are up and dressed, 
House swept and dusted, and the rest ? 
Now I should think it quite ill-bred, 
Soon as the sun is out of bed, 

To call upon his world, before 

The sun has time to do a chore, 

Or set his house to rights at all 

In preparation for a call. 

Before I’d be so rude,” Sam said, 

“T’d tarry half the day in bed!” 


&® 
My Friend Tip 
By Grace Thompson 


I know a-dog who is required to drive the 
cows to and from pasture. His master calls 
him by a whistle. I have watched him many 
times as the sun began to go down. He would 
go to the most remote place from the barn 
and stretch himself to go to sleep. It seemed 
as though he slept with one eye open. When 
his master whistled, he would put his nose 
down closer in his paws, and shut both eyes 
tight. The whistle would sound again. Then 
there would be a little nervous flapping of 
Tip’s tail. At last the whistle would so clearly 
tell that his master was angry that Tip would 
spring up and rush toward the barn and away 
after the cows on the other side of the brook, 
as though he had been waiting for hours to be 
called. It was quite amusing to watch how 
hard Tip would work to go to sleep just about 
the time he was wanted to bring home the 
cows. He was very intelligent. A man near 
Tip’s home had cows so much like Tip’s 
master's that I never could tell which drove 
was coming unless I saw Tip behind the drove. 
Tip never made a mistake. If one of the 
neighbor’s cows strayed into Tip’s drove, Tip 
hunted her right out. If the neighbor’s cows 
strayed on to Tip’s master’s land, Tip would 
rouse the echoes in his anger. His bark said 
plainly: “Get off this land, you trespasser ! 
you thief! you are eating my master’s grass.” 
He would nip the cows’ hoofs and jump at 
them until they were glad to go home. 

There was a pretty squirrel in the trees near 
the cottage. Some boys discovered the squir- 
rel and called Tip’s attention to it. He 
jumped and barked as if he would tear down 
the tree. The pretty squirrel was frightened. 
Tip was called off, and given a scolding in 
which the word squirrel was used many times. 
Tip looked so penitent that he was patted on 
the head and told to go home. Early the 
next morning Tip came to the trees in front 
of the cottage and barked madly at the squir- 
rel. A curtain was pulled aside, and an indig- 
nant voice called out, “ Tip, are you barking at 
that squirrel?” Tip looked about with the 
most innocent expression, and walked down 
the road with his beautiful tail like a plume 
over his back. He seemed to ask, “ Could 
you think fora moment I would do such a 
thing? You have hurt my feelings!” In the 
evening Tip would come up and bark at the 
squirrel, but a step on the piazza and Mr. Tip 
would appear wagging his tail as if to say, “I 
was coming to call, and just announcing my 
arrival.” 

_When he went into the woods, he would 
disappear, and we would hear him barking, and 
tearing the ground with all his might. When 
he came back, if he heard “Do you suppose 
Tip has been chasing squirrels?” he would 
glance up in our faces with the most injured 
expression and turn toward home. The ham- 
mock hung so that I could see Tip coming 
from his home. Heso often found the hammock 
with blankets and pillows and nobody in it 
that he was sometimes deceived. I have often 
seen him come bounding up the road to the 
squirrel’s tree, and just as he opened his mouth 
to bark, I would raise up and look at him. 
He was perfectly ridiculous. The bark would 
be half smothered, and Tip would come toward 
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the hammock with a perfectly innocent ex- 
pression, and lie down. 

He was an intelligent dog, but a coward. 

After tea, one day when the shadows were 
growing long, I started fora walk. When I 
got to the bridge, I heard Tip behind me. He 
would never follow unless he was asked. At 
my invitation he bounded ahead, wagging his 
tail. The sun went quickly behind the moun- 
tain, and the valley grew dark. Tip trotted 
along by my side, a delightful companion. At 
last we came to the road leading to a bridge 
crossing another stream. I wanted to go out 
on this bridge and listen to the waterfall just 
At the corner stood a barn and two 
or three ox-carts. Some cows stood quite near 
the barn, and I could hear the milk falling 
musically into a tin pail, though I could not 
see the man milking. As we passed one of 
the carts, a cow on the other side, that had 
been lying down, rose to her feet. Tip gave a 
howl that made me jump, and turned and ran; 
he ran so fast that I could see nothing but a 
black streak for a moment, which entirely dis- 
appeared. When I got to his home, I found 
Tip in the kitchen, behind the stove, the most 
miserable-looking of dogs. I couldnot decide 
whether it was fear or shame. I decided this: 
that Tip was good company, but no protector. 
I loved him just as much. But it was funny, 
was it not, that Tip was afraid of a cow? 


® 
My Choice 


If Maude were a little lady, 
Who did no work at all; 

And if Kate were a little housemaid, 
Who did the work for all; 


And if my little lady 
Were sad the livelong day; 
And if the little housemaid 
Were always glad and gay: 


I’d rather be the housemaid, 
And do the work for all, 
Than be the little lady, 
And never work at all. 
— St. Nicholas. 


&® 
Some Patriotic Children 


Boys and girls who read the daily papers 
have noticed that a great deal is being said 
about getting the streets clean and keeping 
them clean. In many places Street-Cleaning 
Leagues have been formed, with the member- 
ship composed of children. The children in 
some places pick up pieces of paper or broken 
dishes or cans or tins that have been thrown 
in the street. In other places the members 
agree not to throw anything in the street. 
In New York, on the East Side, where there 
are more people living in one block than in 
some villages, a Children’s Street-Cleaning 
League has been formed, which has a member- 
ship of two thousand. - These children have 
agreed to pick up the rubbish thrown in the 
street, which they put in iron cans that have 
been provided; but, far better than that, they 
agree not to throw anything in the streets that 
will help to make them dirty. Colonel Waring, 
the Street-Cleaning Commissioner of New 
York, spoke to the East Side League last 
month. He told them how much it cost to 
keep the city clean, and how much less it 
would cost if everybody were eareful and did 
his best to reduce the dirt and rubbish that 
must now be swept and carted away by the 
city ; he told them that every penny saved in 
the Street-Cleaning Department could then be 
spent in other ways that would benefit the 
city, making life pleasanter for its citizens. 
The members listened attentively, and the 
next morning, at their regular meeting, resolu- 
tions were passed that indorsed every sugges- 
tion Colonel Waring made, and pledged the 
League to his support. 

Any patriotic boy or girl could organize 
such a league and make their town, village, 
ward, or block a more desirable place to live in. 


A Brave Little Girl 


A little girl was picking berries recently 
near the track of one of the Western railroads. 
A locomotive with one car, having some offi- 
cials of the road on board, passed rapidly. 
Almost as soon as the special train had passed,. 
the little girl saw twenty feet of the track sink 
out of sight. She knew a regular train would 
soon pass, and, dropping her berries, she ran 
past the bend and waved her sunbonnet when 
the train came insight. The engineer stopped’ 
the train. The little girl told the man what 
had happened. The trainmen went forward 
and found that an underground stream had 
undermined the track for quite a distance. 
The passengers would have been hurt and 
probably some would have been killed but for 
the presence of mind of this little girl. 


® 


Bees on a Railroad 


In Switzerland, on the lines of some rail- 
roads, the men who work on the roads are 
allowed to keep bees. The railroad directors 
give the men small grants of land, and this 
year they have given the men pamphlets with 
instructions how best to care for the bees. 
The men have been so successful that last 
year they sold 3,500 pounds of honey. The 
care of the hives and bees does not interfere 
with their work on the railroad, and they are 
more contented, the authorities say, because 
of this interest and the return it makes in 
money. 

@ 


He Obeyed 


A country boy was hired to hold the horse 
of the Duke of Hamilton at a meet of hunt- 
ers. The Duke addressed some remarks to 
the boy, who promptly said, “Yes, sir.” 
“ Why did you not say ‘Your Grace,’ boy? 
«Say ‘ Your Grace,’ ” said one of the attendants. 
Theboy at once put his hands together and 
said: “For what we are about to receive, 
Lord, make us truly thankful.” 

He did not understand that “ Your Grace” 
was the polite form of address when speaking 
to a Duke. re 


The Bees and Their Enemies 


There is warfare in the insect world, the 
people who study insect life tell us. Doubt- 
less there are many people who do not know 
that the wasp is the enemy of the bee. They 
steal the honey, and harass the bees constantly. 
Wasps, we know, eat grubs that would destroy 
leaves, so, if they do harm, they are still use- 
ful. Sparrows and the blue titmouse eat bees. 
it is said that the sparrows eat only the drones 
of the swarm. e 


Street Calls in Japan 


There are newsboys in Japan. These little 
newsboys wear a girdle to which are attached 
little bells. These bells jingle as they walk, 
and announce theircoming. Other street ped- 
dlers in Japan blow horns and beat drums, 
making a tremendous noise. Whether this is 
an improvement on our method of street cries: 
is doubtful. o 


Before the Mirror 
By L. S. G. 


Ah, you smile at the lass 
In the looking-glass ; 
’Tis plain you admire her, Hetty. 
But let it be understood 
*It isn’t much good to be pretty, 
Unless you are pretty good. 


A Famous Tree 


The ash-tree near Edinburgh, under which 
it is said Sir Walter Scott sketched the plan of 
“The Heart of Midlothian,” has just fallen 
Jeanie Deans’s cottage, or rather the cottage 
that Sir Walter described as Jeanie Deans’s 
home, was within sight of this tree 
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A Character Sketch 


A Sermon by Henry Elliott Mott 
Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this present world.—2 Timothy iv., ro, 


Demas was a young man of Greek blood, a mere child 
when Jésus was martyred on Calvary. His parents gave 
him the name Demetrius, or Damarchos—we do not know 
just which, for the name comes down to us in the shorter 
form by which he was familiarly known as Demas. 

He possessed a fine command of language. Thoughts 
which it would seem must remain unspoken—which Ro- 
man or Teuton or Hebrew must perforce have left unsaid, 
or at best expressed by circumlocution—Demas gave wing 
to in the marvelous tongue to which he was born. 

He had also by birth that keen sense of the beautiful 

and the esthetically fitting which was the heritage of his 
’ nation. His idea of moral truth was that which was har- 
monious ; and when he wanted to say a thing was “ good,” 
he called it “ the beautiful.” He had no other word. In 
that marvelous language there was no other form of expres- 
sion, because there was no other idea. Sensuous beauty 
delighted him. Physical pain seemed to overpower him. 
Sorrow wearied him—he did not know what to do with it, 
had no place for it. The lovely vales of the Peloponnesus, 
the lordly crown of Olympus, the parks of Ephesus like 
the gardens of the Hesperides, the honey of Hymettus, the 
groves of the Academy, the Temple of Athene, the gold 
and ivory Zeus, the pass of Thermopyle, and the land- 
scape whence 


The mountains look on Marathon, and Marathon looks on the 
sea— 


all this stirred his sense of beauty to its depths. 

But there was another trait which Demas had—namely, 
an intense mental activity. Truth had for him irresistible 
charms. He was born keen of mind, like all his race. 
Nothing so pleased him as mental struggle. Nothing was 
so satisfying as an intellectual contest, unless it was to 
reap the victory of that contest in some intellectual con- 
ception grasped and held fast. One triumph was not 
enough. He spent his time in nothing else than either to 
hear from others or to tell them the newest thing. I said 
this mental longing was irresistible. I should have said 
almost. It alternated with love of the sensuous—the satis- 
fying of his sense of the beautiful. Demas’s life was a 
constant contest between these two elements—whether he 
should follow wherever truth led, or should sacrifice to his 
sensuous nature at times. Sometimes one carried the day, 
sometimes the other. Such is the character of Demas just 
at the prime of his young manhood, when poetry and power, 
romance and heroism, self-sacrifice and self-seeking, are 
trembling toward the final determination as a solution 
before it crystallizes. 

Into this historic Greek land where Demas lived had 
come a man of a remarkable calling. He was unlike any 
one Demas had ever seen. I told you that Demas had 
been always concerned about beauty; this man’s great 
word was righteousness. Demas had heard nothing but 
knowledge ; this man spoke of de/ief. Demas had heard 
much about /ove ; the newcomer also used the word Jove, 
but evidently in a very unlike sense—for with Demas it was 
a physical emotion largely ; with this man it was an affec- 
tion of the spiritual nature, one also which ruled the world. 

This man came from a land known as Palestine. 
Demas knew it only as the home of a turbulent, unruly, 
unsocial people, much inclined to have their own way, 
keeping by themselves, and especially in religious matters. 
But, according to all accounts, something had changed this 
traveler. He held the same truths as before; he was 
full of zeal, one of the Hebrew prophets in spirit—a won- 
derful race of men with a passion for moral power. If 
report be true, however, One had come who in his mind 
realized the prophecies concerning the Messiah. This 
man had accepted him; at once his exclusiveness had 
broken down, and he had set out to tell others what had 
made him glow. Demas had heard, too, that a great grief 
lay at the heart of this newcomer because men of his own 
nation had not listened to better purpose—had, instead, 
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rather ostracized him because he carried these teachings 
outside the Hebrew world. And one night—whether it were 
a dream or vision or what had not come clearly to Demas— 
this man saw a Greek calling: ‘Come over into Mace- 
donia, and help us.” That was why he was there. Some- 
thing about this willingness to live for a conviction, this 
heroism, the mystery which seemed bound up in it all, 
attracted this keen-eyed Greek. He would go and hear the 
man speak. 

He went to the audience-room. It was the first day of 
the week—a day which the Hebrew visitor held sacred. 
Almost the whole city had come together, drawn by the 
Greek love of novelty of which I spoke. The oration or 
speech, whatever it was, was wonderful. Not because the 
speaker was commanding in presence—he was rather in- 
ferior in appearance ; that did not signify, however, for so, 
too, had been Julius, “ the foremost man of all the world.” 
Not because of the beautiful rhetoric Demas had been 
accustomed to; indeed, there was little of that—those 
magnificent climaxes, those sublime images, with which 
his native orators held their hearers, and which sounded 
down thrillingly from Demosthenes and Aischines. Not 
much was there of that subtle analysis for which his own 
race was famous—sophistries as fine and delicate as the 
webs that fairies weave in summer nights. Instead of all 
this there was perfect simplicity. What struck Demas as 
amazing was that he was sure that any child could under- 
stand essentially all that was said. At the same time there 
were thoughts which the profoundest student could not 
master, which, he felt, would trip Zeno and Aristippus— 
thoughts in which he, the cultivated young Greek, was 
interested. 

One other thing held our Greek spellbound. It was the 
moral earnestness of the man. The orations he had been 
accustomed to seemed mere exercises compared with it. 
The speakers acted as though there was nothing more in 
their orations than in the crown of bay which served as 
prize. This man spoke as if heaven and all things bright 
and fair hung upon the event. Indeed, he said he did 
this for an incorruptible crown which would not fade away. 

And as the man reasoned of human sin, of God’s displeas- 
ure, and yet how he had borte with his people all the days 
of old, of how One had come who was Saviour and Friend, 
how he had himself been told to widen out his activities 
and go to others who had not originally received the bless- 
ing, then foretold a resurrection when all should stand in 
Zion and before God, Demas felt his heart throb. His 
keen and emotional Greek nature was all enraptured. He 
held himself until the speaker, his countenance aglow and 
his eyes as though he saw beyond the atmosphere which 
closed them in, had ceased ; then, when he had recovered 
sufficiently from the spell to move, he went to one of his 
own nation there whom he knew and said: ‘“‘I must meet 
this man. I want to ask him further. There are some 
things I must know.” So the friend took him to where 
the speaker stood, almost borne down by his excessive 
emotion and the infirmities which a life of hardship had 
multiplied upon him, and said: ‘“‘ Demas, this is Paul.” 

The two went to the house where Paul was being enter- 
tained, and talked far on into the night. And at last the 
keen-witted, world-loving Demas consented to take the 
Gospel as a little child, and he was baptized of Paul 
and became a member of the Christian Church. You 
think : ‘Surely no man is in a better way to be known as 
a worker of culture and power and devotion, and to have 
his name linked with that of Luke and Titus and Phile- 
mon and Onesiphorus and Phcebe and Chloe and Timothy 
and with that of their master, Paul, and with that of the 
Master of them ali, Jesus the Christ.” So it would seem, 

I am now to record the sad part of it—how he just 
missed it, how he blotted out these fair prospects. For 
several years all went well. Demas was so strong, so 
thoughtful, saw so well the meaning and did so well the 
work, was altogether of so much promise, that he became 
a traveling companion of Paul—a preacher of that Gospel 
which had before helped him. And thus ten years go by, 
and we find Paul at Rome, a prisoner; and he writes a 
letter to Philemon mentioning Demas as his fellow-laborer. 
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Again he writes to the church at Colosse, and tells how 
Luke and Demas, together with himself, greet them. 

After a time Paul is released, and takes a journey to 
Demas’s old home, and to other lands where people of 
his race are living. I am not sure but Demas was 
especially glad to have the great representative of this new 
faith present it with such power of logic to those who 
prided themselves on the wisdom of this world, calling upon 
certain even of their own poets to give him a start in his 
reasonings. Perhaps the association with Paul was gratify- 
ing to his remaining vanity—that regard for self which is 
not far from every one of us, and so often intrudes upon 
and poisons our best service. However it was, the visit 
proved fatal. Prosperity effects what adversity had not 
been able to accomplish. Demas sees once again the 
pleasures of his old Greek life. He travels into Asia 
Minor and visits Ephesus, where was so much enticing to 
the sensuous nature—above all, the wonderful temple of 
Diana. 

Paul sees with alarm that the thought of his companion 
is more and more on the things of this world. He slights 
somewhat his work. Demas will not admit it at. first 
even to himself. He still loves and would not leave Paul. 
He is still under the spell of that majestic presence. And 
so five years more pass. 

It is now fifteen years since Demas heard that sermon 
which so aroused him. Paul must set out for Rome. 
Demas remonstrates. He foresees, as he thinks, that it 
will be imprisonment and death. He cannot bring him- 
self to the point of forsaking the green earth and the snow- 
capped mountains and the blue sky and the sparkling 
Egean and Mediterranean Seas for a dungeon at Rome. 
So he journeys on more and more reluctantly. He is 
right about the destination in Rome—it is to a prison in 
the capital city that Paul goes. His companions are free 
to go or to stay as they will. They spend a good part of 
their time in his dungeon, helping him to write his theologi- 
cal and pastoral epistles to the churches and his personal 
letters to his friends—those which have been the quarry for 
the Christian thought of the ages. But it weighs on Demas. 
At last one day he can stand it no longer; so he makes 
some excuse to Paul and starts off. He does not deny 
what before he believed. He only does not want to suffer 
and endure hardship as a good soldier for the faith. Paul 
bids him a sorrowful good-by—regretting that such an end- 
ing should succeed to such promise. It is now March 
or April; in May or June Paul will pay for his fidelity with 
his life. He writes to his son Timothy in the faith the 
words which seem to me such a sad summing up of life as 
we scarce ever have read, and which I have chosen for our 
text: “ Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this present 
world.” He just missed being a hero. He just failed 
receiving honorable mention. He just escaped bearing 
the cross. He just came short of wearing the crown. This 
is the character sketch which I promised you. 

Shall I tell you what it all speaks tome? For one thing, 
our own sense of right approves the final audit which 
leaves Demas out of the nobility of the early Church. Who 
does not believe that “faithful unto death” is a virtue for 
this world even? Imagine one who under such circum- 
stances came to a modern prison. We may not condemn 
over-harshly those who seek safety in flight; but we put 
down in the list of heroes and heroines only those who 
endure to the end, and who flinch not when appears ax or 
rope or fire or social ostracism. 

Demas’s tragedy is sad with all the bitterness of vast 
possibilities. Ten thousand had heard Paul preach, had 
believed, and their names do not appear on the roll for us 
to read, even though they are written in the Book of Life ; 
yet we have for them on this account no words of regret. 
Just because God did not give them ability or opportunity 
for such mention, all sense of regret is removed. But 
with Demas itis different. He had capacity to have been 
another Luke or Timothy. He must not go down with the 
unrecorded names. He is recorded—but how? Oh, in- 
finitely better not to have been mentioned at all ! 

I learn that God appoints the lines. Read the other 
names in this verse. Only Lukeisthere. Crescens, Titus, 
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Tychicus—these Paul had sent on a mission elsewhere. 
If he had only sent Demas, all this might have been averted. 
We should never have known his defection. But no! 
God marked out his course—and he failed. God’s dealing 
revealed the flaw in character—it did not create it. The 
weakness of heart would have been there all the same, 
even though unknown and unsuspected. The sudden 
strain but discloses the heart-failure already present. Some- 
times our course leads us to surroundings which are help- 
ful, often to those which are hindering, once in a while to 
those which seem even fatal to the development of Chris- 
tian life. Where God leads, there follow—with him. The 
crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places 
smooth. How,I do not know. I only know the promise, 
and I believe it. 

It comes to me, once more, that Christ is exacting. It 
is not these things and then Christ; it is Christ first, and 
these things afterward if at all. ‘Having loved this 
present world.” Alas! the wrecks of men who have loved 
this present world !—which means anything but the noblest 
and best for them. A man upon whose lips sits gleaming 
the grace of eloquence ; but some Delilah flatters, and his 
strength departs from him—having loved this present 
world. One with mechanical genius glowing in his eyes ; 
whose fire is put out by the cup whose foam is added brill- 
iance but which biteth in the dregs—having loved this 
present world! Some man with power of statesmanship 
and reform; overborne by a seeming need for securing the 
popular vote—having loved this present world! Here is 
one with the stanch power of integrity ; wrecked on some 
temptation to business success which led him just one side 
and only one side of utter and absolute right—having 
loved this present world ! 

We know nothing more about Demas; he sinks down 
out of sight in the Christian biography ; but we can imag- 
ine something, and, human nature being what it is, we may 
not go far astray to find it. Certainly we can fancy to 
‘ourselves, even in the first flush of his freedom from the 
Gospel yoke, some far-off haunting sense of a manhood 
missed, a heaven lost sight of. Nor could the possibilities 
of the past, which the present seemed scarce to contain 
for him, have easily failed to grow more luminous and 
entrancing while he receded farther from them. For this, 
too; is of the human mind—the essence of punishment, if 
you will—that the nobleness which we have lost through 
our own wrong, but have no mind to regain through our 
own will, grows not less, but more commanding; speaks 
not lower, but louder regret ; appears not plainer, but more 
winsome and enchanting as the years go on and the dis- 
tance lengthens. It is a mistake to suppose that rugged 
temptation seems less authoritative and forceful to the 
blear eyes of the debauchee—he knows its power; or the 
clear brow of conscious purity less calm and majestic to 
the “chartered libertine”—he knows its beauty; or the 
fervor of Christian apostleship less sublime to him who 
loves this present world—he knows its strength. It may 
well have been that for Demas circumstances should have 
entered into the conspiracy to rob him of his peace in this 
present world which he loved. 

It is not long when there comes a report concerning his 
old friend and master. It tells how the prison life has 
ended in the only victory which is final and irreversible ; 
tells how he had mentioned some friends sent on various 
missions ; named one who was with him ; and how he had 
then reverted to a former fellow-worker whose loss he felt 
sorely, and the occasion of whose going he felt still more 
—for he had loved this present world; tells how, as he 
bent his martyr’s neck to the sword, he saw through the 
blue, above the flaming of the incorruptible crown of right- 
eousness that fadeth not away, a glory as of ten thousand 
times ten thousand, who in the ages to come should be 
turned to righteousness and shine as the stars forever and 
ever. It is Demas, still walking the streets of Thessalonica, 
breathing the Greek air and overwhelmed with the Greek 
idolatry, while Paul exchanges his dungeon in Rome for 
God Almighty’s franchise to the freedom of the Eternal 
City. It is a character sketch. It is not unfamiliar. 
And it is a tragedy. 
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Rhodes’s History of the United States' 


The period treated in this volume, namely, the period 
from 1860 to 1862, furnishes every element requisite to 
good historical writing. The question which divided 
political parties was a moral one, and the consequent play 
of exalted passion imparted a dramatic quality to the 
political contest. Moral sentiment was reinforced by the 
sentiment of patriotism, directed on the one side toward 
the Union, on the other toward the individual States. The 
military operations which succeeded political agitation 
were, North as well as South, conducted with unsurpassed 
courage, devotion, and chivalry. The men who had the 
conduct of affairs were of the proudest product of Ameri- 
can democracy. In short, the period is the most impress- 
ive in American history, and calls for a high order of his- 
torical treatment. 

To this period Mr. Rhodes has done ample justice. He 
has brought to his task literary skill, historical judgment, 
and impartiality. His narrative is full of color and of 
dramatic situations, while every page is crowded with evi- 
dences of painstaking research. The judicial fairness of 
his attitude toward a discredited cause and the candor 
with which he concedes the purity of the motives of van- 
quished leaders cannot fail to appeal to fair-minded per- 
sons, North as well as South, and to imbue them with a 
sense of the greatness of their common history; for the 
Civil War was indeed but a reference to the arbitrament 
of the sword of rival political and social conceptions, each 
of which appealed with equal sincerity to the authority of 
the Constitution and of the Divine Law. 

Mr. Rhodes discards the theory prevalent at the North, 
that secession was the outcome of a conspiracy of Southern 
Senators and Representatives at Washington, and adopts 
the view expressed by all Southern writers except Pollard; 
that secession was a popular movement. As a matter of 
fact, the Southern leaders in Congress were pressed on- 
ward by their constituents. Davis and Toombs are classed 
among the conspirators. Yet Davis was in favor of delay, 
and Toombs, in spite of his vehement language at Wash- 
ington, could not keep pace with the secession movement 
in his State; while the South Carolina radicals murmured 
that the people were hampered by the politicians. The 
conspiracy theory is based on a misconception of the so- 
called Union minorities in Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
and Louisiana. Most of those who opposed immediate 
secession did so because they still hoped to obtain in the 
Union some such guarantee for the maintenance in the 
‘Territories of their peculiar institution as the Crittenden 
compromise. Others, like Stephens, would have been 
satisfied with the repeal of the Personal Liberty acts. Of 
unconditional Union men, who by some are supposed to 
embrace all who voted for Bell or Douglas in 1860, the 
number was insignificant. It followed that the minorities, 
believing as they did that the South had grievances and 
that the States were sovereign, should bow to the will of 
the majorities as soon as secession was declared. 

In this connection it is interesting to note who were 
responsible for the rejection of the Crittenden compromise. 
December 20, 1860, the Vice-President, in conformity with 
a resolution of the Senate, appointed a special committee 
.of thirteen Senators to consider “ the grievances between 
the slave-holding and the non-slave-holding States,” and 
to suggest, if possible, a remedy. The committee con- 
sisted of: Powell of Kentucky, Hunter of Virginia, Crit- 
tenden of Kentucky, Seward of New York, Toombs of 
Georgia, Douglas of Illinois, Collamer of Vermont, Davis 
of Mississippi, Wade of Ohio, Bigler of Pennsylvania, Rice 
of Minnesota, Doolittle of Wisconsin, Grimes of lowa— 
three members from the border slave States, two from the 
cotton States, three Northern Democrats, and five Repub- 
licans. The committee began its sessions December 21. 
On the motion of Davis it was decided that no report 
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should be adopted unless it had the assent of a majority 
of the Republican members, and also a majority of the 
remaining eight members of the committee. Crittenden 
now introduced his compromise, the salient feature of 
which was a constitutional amendment prohibiting slavery 
‘in all the territory of the United States now held, or here- 
after acquired, situated north of latitude 36° 30’... . In 
all the territory south of said line of latitude . . . slavery 
is hereby recognized as existing, and shall not be inter- 
fered with by Congress, but shall be protected as property 
by all departments of the territorial government during its 
continuance.” Could this provision have been agreed 
upon, an accommodation on the other points of difference 
would not have been difficult. It was, however, rejected 
by a vote of 7 to 6—all the members from the border 
slave States and the Northern Democrats voting for it, 
and all the members from the cotton States and the Repub- 
licans against it. 

As Davis and Toombs voted with the Republicans, it is 
often asserted that they, jointly with the Republicans, 
were responsible for the defeat of the Crittenden compro- 
mise. But Mr. Rhodes cites undoubted evidence that if a 
majority of the Republican members of the committee had 
indicated their readiness to accept the territorial clause of 
the Crittenden compromise, Davis and Toombs would also 
have done so, and adds: “No fact is clearer than that the 
Republicans in December defeated the Crittenden com- 
promise ; few historic probabilities have better evidence 
to support them than the one which asserts that the adop- 
tion of this measure would have prevented the secession 
of the cotton States, other than South Carolina [which 
had already seceded], and the beginning of the Civil War 
in 1861.” 

Why did the Republicans refuse to accept the Critten- 
den compromise? Their leader, Seward, was said to favor 
the plan of compromise proposed by his intimate friend 
Thurlow Weed, which was not essentially different from 
Crittenden’s. The course of the Republicans was deter- 
mined by Lincoln, who, while so many of the anti-slavery 
leaders were demoralized with fear and ready to give up 
the legitimate fruits of their victory in the recent elections, 
planted himself squarely on the Chicago platform, which 
declared: ‘‘ We deny the authority of Congress, or of a 
territorial legislature, or of any individuals, to give legal 
existence to slavery in any Territory of the United States.” 

One of our younger American poets, the author of “ Days 
and Dreams,” “ Moods and Memories,” “Red Leaves and 
Roses,” “ Poems of Nature and Love,” has now published /z#z- 
mations of the Beautiful. None of Mr. Cawein’s books have 
given such a disclosure of his peculiar qualities as does this last 
volume. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) Halfof it is taken 
up with the long poem which gives a title to the book. The 
shorter poems are of somewhat unequal merit, but all bear the 
peculiar stamp of this poet, who is winning his way to recog- 
nized rank. The long poem is an ambitious one; its author 
does not always keep the manner of his verse to the high level 
of the matter of his thought. The close is as follows: 

The song-birds? are they flown away? 
The song-birds of the summer-time, 
That sang their souls into the day, 
And set the laughing days to rhyme ?— 
No catbird scatters through the hush 
The sparkling crystals of its song; 
Within the woods no hermit-thrush 


Trails an enchanted flute along, 
A sweet assertion of the hush. 


All day the crows fly cawing past; 
The acorns drop; the forests scowl ; 
At night I hear the bitter blast 
Hoot with the hooting of the owl. 
The wild creeks freeze; the ways are strewn 
With leaves that rot ; beneath the tree 
The bird, that set its toil to tune, 
And made a home for melody, 
Lies dead beneath the death-white moon. 


Ethics is a branch of sociology, but the individualistic philoso- 
phy of writers on ethics has narrowed down the general appre- 
hension of the extent of the application of moral obligation. 
Therefore, while all ethics, rather all systems of ethics, are 
social, yet we have been driven to think and speak of “social 
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ethics,” meaning more especially those treatises that include 
in their consideration the duties or morals of the individual in 
his relation to the family, the State, and the Church. This is 
the point of view taken in /mstitutional Ethics, by Marietta 
Kies (Allyn & Bacon, Boston), and with excellent result. The 
chief institutions of society are the Family, the State, and the 
Church, These, the author maintains, are truly, if not factors, 
at all events elements, in ethical evolution. The school is also 
a subordinate element. This proposition, novel as it may appear 
to some, has been strongly put by the author. To introduce 
faith and grace, also, as factors in social evolution will doubtless 
provoke more protest than Mr. Kidd’s propositions, nevertheless 
in this the writer deserves respectful consideration. In reading 
works of this sort we are for a moment lost in the conjecture 
whether Hegel ever foresaw the wide-reaching results of his 
system upon those who do not pronounce his shibboleth. The 
main lines of the argument of this book seem to us sound. They 
lead to the sound conclusion that the only Socialism at all feasi- 
ble is Christian Socialism. The political economy of the Sermon 
on the Mount has yet to be put to the test. On the whole, it is 
an original and inspiring work, and we venture to commend it 
to the attention of students of social science. 


Mr. William Ordway Partridge has published through Messrs. 
‘Ginn & Co. (Boston) a small book on The Technique of Sculp- 
ture, which is much more practical and to the point than some 
of the author’s previous writing. This little book may be con- 
fidently recommended to all who are interested in art. While it 
iis a guide both to beginners and to advanced students in sculp- 
ture, the general reader will find it a brief, clear, and well-written 
history of sculpture from prehistoric times. The greater part 
of the book is taken up with an account of “ The Practice of 
Sculpture,” and comprises interesting remarks and explanations 
as to light, construction, tools, studio appliances, modeling, the 
skeleton, proportions of the figure, expression, harmony, com- 
position, drapery, modeling in relief, modeling of decorative 
work, casting, crest-molds, tinting, casting in bronze, cutting in 
marble, art study abroad and art study at home. The book 
‘closes with a valuable appendix containing a list of sculptors 
and their principal works, and also a bibliography of sculpture. 


We have before us two new books on preaching, 4 Manual 
of Preaching, by Professor Franklin W. Fisk, of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, and Lectures on Preaching, by Bishop 
W. Boyd Carpenter, of Ripon, England. The former is more 
especially concerned with the manner of the composition of a 
‘sermon, the latter with that whitch fs prerequisite to composition 
of the sermon. The former is scholastic in its form of com- 
position; the latter was delivered at Cambridge as a course of 
extemporaneous lectures, which are published from the short- 
hand report. It would be hardly fair to compare them; they 
‘complement one another. A treatise on preaching is about as 
effective as a treatise on painting. The one will not create the 
preacher any more than the other the artist. Nevertheless, in 
both arts advice and instruction are needful. Both books may 
be helpful. The first is published by A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
and the other by Macmillan & Co. 


“ The union between Christ and the true believer is as real and 
intimate, and at the same time as indefinable, as the union be- 
tween body and soul. Christ gives us his own heavenly and 
immortal peace by giving us himself. This is essential Chris- 
tianity.”” These words we have quoted from Hugh Price Hughes’s 
book, Essential Christianity, a Series of Explanatory Sermons 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York), in order to show what 
is the essence of his idea. We ought to add that he is not 
always mystical, nor is he always taking refuge behind the in- 
definable. There is a part of the discourses that he has thought 
out, and that is definitely enunciated. Yet, upon the whole, we 
are forced to the conclusion that, while this is not positively bad 
work, the author has not dong himself justice. 


‘The appearance of further State Library Bulletins issued by 
‘the University of the State of New York emphasizes the pecul- 
iarly fine work done in this department. The University spends 
$25,000 a year to promote the general library interests of the 
State, and especially for the benefit of free public libraries and 
of traveling hbraries for lending either to public libraries or to 
communities not yet having permanent institutions. This popu- 
lar work is supplemented by work distinctively for students. 
We have already referred to the invaluable yearly “ Bulletins ” 
giving the recent statute law of all the American States, and 
we are glad now to note that bulletins giving recent court decis- 
‘ions are being prepared in the same thorough fashion. 


The Hartford “ Courant” tells us that Anna J. Grannis is a 
mill-hand in Plainville, Conn. She entered the mill at fifteen 
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years of age, and has been there twenty years siipporting herself 
and her mother. She is also a writer of verse, and is the author 
of “ The Old Red Cradle,” which is sung with much effect in 
the play “ The Old Homestead.” A volume of her work has 
just appeared under the title Skipped Stitches. While the verses 
have no great literary manner, their matter is human and genuine, 
and one gladly recognizes the aspiration which they express. 


Ballads in Prose, by Nora Hopper (Roberts Brothers, Boston), 
is an attractively printed book, full of as attractive Irish tradition 
in both poetry and prose. The poetry reminds us somewhat of 
Aubrey de Vere’s. 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Austin Dobson will shortly give to the world a third 
series of “ Eighteenth-Century Vignettes.” 

—As a companion volume to his work on London, Sir Walter 
Besant has prepared a monograph on Westminster. 

—It is said that Count Tolstoi is at work on a novel which 
will deal with the peculiarities of the Russian district courts. 

—The second volume of the late Emile de Laveleye’s « Essais 
et Etudes” is made up of articles from various Belgian, French, 
and English reviews. 

—* Ian Maclaren” (the Rev. John Watson) is about to publish 
a new volume of Scottish stories relating to Drumtochty, under 
the title of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 

—That most recent and much-admired historian of English 
literature, M. Jusserand, is about publishing a volume of “ Eng- 
lish Essays from a French Pen.” 

—The second part of Professor Tyler’s “ History of Ameri- 
can Literature” is in press. This part deals with the period of 
the Revolution, and comprises two volumes. 

—The mother of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was a grandniece of 
General Francis Marion, and that is how Mr. Francis Marion 
Crawford, the novelist, who is Mrs. Howe’s nephew, gets his 
name. 

+—Perhaps the most important of recent literary announcements 
is that of “ The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley.” 
The work is to be edited by Mr. Huxley’s son, the head master 
of one of the leading English schools. 

—The late Joseph Thomson, the eminent African explorer 
and one of the few who have been able to say that they never 
shed the blood of a native, was the author of “‘ To the Central 
African Lakes and Back,” 1881 ; “ Through Masai Land,” 188s ; 
“‘ Travels in the Atlas and Southern Morocco,” 1889; a “ Life 
of Mungo Park,” 1890; and “ Ulu,” a romance illustrative of 
life in East Africa. 

—It is said that the title of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel 
is to be “ Sir George Tressady,” that the opening chapter will 
appear in the “ Century Magazine” for November, and that the 
sum paid for the serial rights was $20,000 (exclusive of book 
rights), The question with most readers and even with most 
admirers of Mrs. Ward will now be, Has her talent enough of the 
dramatic to successfully carry a long novel through the test of 
serial publication ? 

— The forthcoming work of M. Alphonse Daudet, “ Le Soutien 
de Famille,” is eagerly anticipated by all those who have ad- 
mired the novels of the great writer which have had a political 
basis. Perhaps the most remarkable of these is ‘* Numa Rou- 
mestan.” It is said that M. Daudet’s new book will begin with an 
authentic letter from a penniless man who, when about to com- 
mit suicide, recommended his two sons to the care of the novelist. 
The period is, like that of “« Numa,” the time of Gambetta, but 
the story does not touch that statesman. There will be three 
principal characters, an “ 1848 man,” an Imperialist, and a latter- 
day Republican. 

—The New York “ Tribune ” remarks : 

A piece of semi-literary news that is going the rounds just now, the news that 
“The Prisoner of Zenda” has been dramatized and that Mr. Hope is writing a 
new novel which is also to be placed on the stage, revives a literary question 
of much interest. Does it profit an author to write with one eye on the stage? 
History answers no, and it seems a great pity that the historical reply is so 
calmly left unheeded. The temptation, of course, is very great. The theater 
is profitable, and when it is considered that some enormously popular dramas 
Lave been based on novels, it is not surprising that the writer of fiction is tempted 
to attack the dramatic form. Mr. James, too, has probably expressed the feel- 
ings of a host of his novelistic contemporaries when he speaks of the itching 
which a novelist often has to use the stage instead of a book for the evolution . 
of his plot. But Mr. James himself is a brilliant demonstration of the differ- 
ence between a novelist who wants to be a dramatist and a dramatist pure and 
simple. The two are almost never combined in one person. Dumas //s is one 
of those exceptions which prove the rule. He has a dramatic faculty and he is 
a Frenchman, a fact which is by no means to be ignored, since the French, how- 
ever lacking they may be in a Shakespeare, are possessed of a national genius 
for theatric form, Now the modern Englishman or American rarely has that 
genius, and when he has he is not a novelist into the bargain. 


{For list of Books Received see Table of Contents] 
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The 


How to Dispose of Garbage 


In one of the addresses made by Colonel 
Waring, the New York Street-Cleaning Com- 
missioner, early in the spring, he referred to 
a tarred paper bag to be used as a receptacle 
for garbage. The idea was that this bag 
should be ‘put into the iron bucket and re- 
moved from the bucket with its contents and 
placed in the collector's cart. Hundreds of 
housekeepers, who meet the wise man's stand- 
ard of a virtuous woman by “looking well 
to the ways of her household,” felt a heavy 
burden drop from their shoulders when this 
address was read. The garbage pail or bucket 
is the source of continual trouble. It is rarely, 
if ever, entirely emptied. The only place to 
rinse it is the kitchen sink, and the idea of 
.rinsing and cleaning it there is not pleasant. 
It is, under present conditions, the cause of 
much discussion between mistress and maid. 
The bag, which would be waterproof, solved 
the difficulty, for it would leave the pail with- 
out refuse, and dry. An item was made in 
The Outlook of the new discovery that would 
be brought into use, to the great relief of 
housekeepers. The editors were forced to the 
conclusion that the housekeepers of the coun- 
try had been sitting in anxious expectancy for 
this relief, so many inquiries came about this 
bag, its cost, where it could be obtained, etc. 
A note received from Colonel Waring brought 
the chilling news that the man who brought 
the bags to his attention had disappeared, and 
he could not be found. When this came, the 
heads of the Domestic Science Departments 
of the Teachers’ College of New York and of 
Pratt Institute of Brooklyn were written to, 
suggesting that they patent a waterproof bag 
for lining garbage-pails. From Miss Conro, 
of Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, the following 
communication has been received : 


Dear Outlook : 1s it worth while to spend time on 
the invention of such a bag, when it is quite possible 
and infinitely better, it seems to me, to have no gar- 
bage for the collector? I will tell you what | know 
to be easily possible. With your larger knowledge 
of statisticsand tenement-house conditions, you will 
say whether I have omitted important conditions, 
or whether these conditions are too limited in their 
application. 

The facts are these: The garbage-can does not 
exist in any housekeeping with which I have to do. 
All garbage is cremated in the kitchen range. The 
conditions under which this method has been em- 
ployed are: 

First, the ordinary conditions of family life, when 
either wood or coal is used. 

Second, the larger conditions represented by the 
lunch-room here, where more than two hundred 
guests are served daily. In addition to the regular 
guests are a large number who bring their own lunch- 
eon, and who leave in the waste-baskets, among 
other refuse, a large quantity of orange and banana 
skins. 

Again, the ranges in the school kitchens consume 
all the waste which otherwise would be collected in 
the garbage-can. 

The third and last condition is that one in which 
gas or oil stoves are used. For two weeks I have 
been trying a suggestion I made to a Boston paper 
two years ago, which was that in summer, when gas 
or oil stoves are used, the garbage be dried daily over 
the gas or oil, and then burned once or twice a week, 
when the range fire was lighted for hot water, etc., 
or to light it once or twice a week for this purpose. 

This was a mere suggestion. I saw no reason why 
it would not be a satisfactory arrangement, and this 
summer J have taken the time to make the experi- 
ment, which has been perfectly successful. An open 
tin box (water-thin cracker-box) is the receptacle 
into which the drained coffee-grounds, the vegetable- 
parings, fruit-skins, meat-trimmings, bones, etc., are 
placed and dried over the oil-stove (a small one- 
burner lamp, the kind used for heating a flat-iron). 
If the quantity of waste is large when it is dried, it 
is placed in a paper-lined fruit-basket. There is no 
odor other than an agreeable one from this carbon- 
ized product, and it is so dry that the paper lining is 
not even soiled. When the range fire is lighted, this 
material forms a part of the fuel. Of course, with the 
condition of a constant fire in the range, the basket 
plays no part. There is never any accumulation. 

The question now is, for what conditions are these 
methods not applicable, and what is the proportion 
of these conditions to the others? In other words, 
for what proportion of the population is the garbage- 
bag necessary because garbage cremation is impos- 
sible? Icannot but think that a little enlightenment 


Home Club 


on the part of the housekeeper would largely solve 
this problem. 

To this end I have arranged fora lecture anda 
conference on the subject in the Brooklyn Institute 
Domestic Science course next year. Colonel Waring 
has consented to give a lecture here, and I hope it 
will arouse. enough interest to make the conference 
which follows of real value to the housekeeper, who 
perhaps will institute a reform in this matter. 

The matter is so simple that the need of teaching 
it is, to me, the mystery. 

One word more. If, as 1 have sometimes thought, 
the explanation of the housekeeper’s apathy in this 
matter is due to the fact that she is not sensitive to 
offensive odors, flies, and other scavengers, then, of 
course, the case is hopeless, for the cleanliness, ab- 
sence of flies, etc., resulting when cremation obtains, 
would not appeal to her. 

My real interest in this question is my only excuse 
for this unpardonably long and late reply. 

Very truly yours, s 


C. Conro. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Water-Gruel 


There are many women who can remember 
a like experience to that of which a mission- 
ary’s wife writes. Shehad been veryill. She 
writes : 

“When I was able to take an intelligent 
view of my surroundings, this is what I first 
remember seeing: 

“ John [her husband], sitting by my bedside, 
with an old straw hat on the back of his head, 
and a huge tin basin between his knees half 
full of what tasted like very thin, sweet por- 
ridge, with which he was feeding me lovingly 
out of the cook’s long iron spoon ! 

“He assured me that it was water-gruel; 
that he had got into the way of making it 
nicely now; but that he could not find a clean 
dish on the premises to put it in! 

“He was so proud of his cooking that I 
asked for the recipe, and you have it here: 
Equal parts of meal, sugar, and water—a cup- 
ful of each for one dose ; boil all together till 
there is a smell of singeing, whereby you 
know it is sufficiently cooked !” 


Woes We Wot Not Of 


It is sometimes cheering to know that we 
have not been selected as the object of special 
disasters. The following from the London 
“ Daily News ” shows us what the domestic 
problem is in one other country : 

“The black servants of Brazil are said by 
our Consul at Rio Grande do Sul to be aveng- 
ing themselves on their old masters. They 
refuse to cook dinners later than four o’clock, 
and insist on going to their homes before 
dark. Not one house in five in Rio Grande has 
a servant in it after eight o’clock at night, and 
the masters have to get up in the morning to 
take in the bread and the milk before the ser- 
vants arrive. Even many nurses refuse to 
remain in the house at night, and ladies are 
forced to refuse invitations in order to remain 
at home and guard the house while the chil- 
dren are asleep.” 


A Step in Advance 


Rush Medical College of Chicago announces 
a new degree—that of Doctor Medicine Civi- 
tatis. This degree is the evidence that the 
department of Sanitary Science is authorita- 
tively recognized as a department of medicine. 

The requirements are that the applicants 
must have passed at least one year in a medi- 
cal college; their names must have been at 
least eight months on the matriculation books 
before the examination ; they must have com- 
pleted after registration at least six months’ 
work in a recognized laboratory approved by 
the Faculty, and have studied outdoor sani- 
tary work practically for not less than four 
months. 

Sanitary science may now hope to draw to it 
men of intellect and character. A degree for 
cooking would raise the character of cooks. 


A Physician’s Last Resort 


“My doctor is a real joker,” said an Eastern 
lady. “I didn’t know until yesterday that my 
talking bothered him when he was writing 
prescriptions. He never mentioned it, and I 
always asked him all sorts of questions while 














he was writing them out. Yesterday he ex- 
amined me and sat down to write something. 
I kept talking. Suddenly he looked up and 
said: ‘How has your system been? Hold 
out your tongue.’ I put out that member and 
he began to write. He wrote, and I held out 
my tongue, and when he got through he said: 
‘That will do.’ ‘But,’ said I, ‘ you haven’t 
looked at it.’ ‘ No,’ said he, ‘I didn’t care to. 
I only wanted to keep it still while I wrote 
the prescription.’ ”—Z xchange. 


The Laws of Health 


The true secret of health and long life lies 
in very simple things. 

Court the fresh air day and night. 
you knew what was in the air!” 

Sleep and rest abundantly. Sleepis nature’s 
benediction. “ Work lke a man; but don’t 
be worked to death.” 

Avoid passion and excitement. 
anger may be fatal. 

Associate with healthy people. 
contagious as well as disease. 

Don’t carry the whole world on your shoul- 
ders, far less the universe. Trust the Eternal. 

Never despair. “ Lost hope is a fatal dis- 
ease.”— Chicago Medical Times. 


“ Oh, if 


A moment's 


Health is 


Prompt Returns 


The fruit-growers along the west shore of 
the Hudson are making an experiment in dis- 
posing of their fruit. Empty cars are sent by 
shippers to certain points. One car is an 
office for the transaction of business. The 
fruit is examined and paid for on delivery at 
the cars, the shippers taking the risk of get- 
ting the fruit to market in good condition, and 
they bear the expenses of freight and boxing. 


For an Inquirer 
Dear Outlook : Lenox Cottage, White Plains, New 
York, receives self-supporting women as guests dur- 
ing summer months and during September at $3.50 
per week. The cottage is well located, has a most 
charming matron, and is a pleasant resting-place. 


Impure Blood 


Manifests itself in hives, pimples, boils, and 
other eruptions which disfigure the face and 
cause pain and annoyance. By purifying the 
blood, Hood’s Sarsaparilla completely cures 
these troubles and clears the skin. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla overcomes that tired, drowsy 
feeling so general at this season, and gives 
strength and vigor. Remember 


Hood’sSarsaparilla 


Is the only true blood purifier prominently in 
the public eye to-day. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 








cure habitual constipation. 
Price, 25 cents. 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator counts among his friends 
one, the gentlest of them all, who is known 
among his familiars as the “ Axman,” simply 
because his calling is to attend to the declined 
manuscripts of a leading and popular period- 
ical—to pass final judgment in those cases 
upon which it is hard to decide. “ When in 
doubt, decline” is his adaptation of .a whist- 
player’s law as applied to manuscripts. Often, 
when the Spectator has seen him, after a hard 
day’s work at the “ office guillotine,” spraying 
the rare roses in his suburban garden, his little 
children playing around him, the very picture 
of harmlessness, he has wondered if the many 
who must have received his “declined with 
thanks” that day would not think the better 
of him could they see what a mild-mannered, 
meek individual he really was, harmless as the 
kitten boxing at the tassels of his rather femi- 
nine smoking-jacket. The Spectator enjoys 
chatting with the Axman at night of what has 
fallen into the basket that day (the guillotine 
of the Terror had a basket in many ways like 
his, and the axman of that basket had no 
pity, he remembers, the chopping off a royal 
head delighting him most of all). ‘Do you 
never have a genuine pang when you send 
back a manuscript, even that of a tyro in liter- 
ature? Or have you become so hardened that 
you never give a thought to what the return 
of that MS. will be to the writer ?” 


& 

“The first thing that the skillful surgeon 
has to learn,” replies the Axman, “is that 
sympathizing with his patient belongs to the 
nurse, perhaps, but is out of the surgeon’s 
department. Another thing it is well to 
remember—you who. have time to corisider 
such things and enjoy it—is that few are the 
thinking men and women who have not a 
rejected manuscript among their bitter experi- 
ences, possibly a stack of them, most likely 
the MS. of a novel, certainly of ‘poems.’ A 
woman I know once gave herself to finding 
out how many of her acquaintances had writ- 
ten something for publication in an ambitious 
way—something like a novel—and how many 
had met with the disappointment which had 
given them what she called ‘the rejected MS. 
expression of countenance.’ She was amazed 
at the result of her search; and then, as she 
added, there must have been a lot whose 
secret will die with them. They have the 
expression, all the same, peculiar to heads in 
a guillotine-basket.” 


® 


The Axman has confided to the Spectator 
what perhaps he ought never to tell, but in 
this case how.can he help it? He has taken 
pains to learn just how some of the best- 
known magazine writers behave when a MS. 
comes back to them; for, as he says (and the 
Axman ought to know), in this day of over- 
production of literary wares of all kinds, it 
would take ten times the number of contribu- 
tor-paying magazines and weeklies to publish 
one-half of what is offered for publication. 
Two or more good manuscripts cannot occupy 
the same space at the same .time, otherwise 
the chance for getting into the magazines 
would be better, with the leading writers even, 
than it is. So some of them, with the tyros 
and the presuming adventurers, must get a 
MS. back very often. 


“One famous woman,” confided the Ax- 
man (if he did give her name, the Spectator is 
not going to), “ who writes so much that she 
could fill up the half of several monthlies 
regularly, and would be glad to do so, of 
course, naturally has no lack of rejected manu- 
scripts. She keeps a diagram of the com- 
plicated game she plays in the marketing of 
her wares, using red and blue pencils to indi- 
cate what would be a mystery to any one but 
herself. She sits down before that diagram 
and studies it by the hour, as if it were a prob- 
lem in chess. When a MS. comes back, she 
stolidly brings out her diagram, makes cabalis- 
tic marks upon it, and, without opening the 
MS., which she slips into a fresh envelope 
(sighing, perhaps, as she puts on the stamps), 
she hastens to the nearest post-office, or box, 
declaring to her friends that she cannot sleep 
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or rest with a rejected MS. in her desk. 
When one proves utterly hopeless, she burns 
it; and that one, she declares, is sure to be the 
one she could have disposed of afterwards if 
she had been content to lay it away.” 


& 

Another rising light in short-storydom finds 
an antidote in house-cleaning when a manu- 
script comes back. Then her workshop, at 
least, is torn up at once—the greater her disap- 
pointment the fiercer the cyclone of scrubbing 
and rug-shaking and curtain-freshening that sets 
in. She works with the maid at polishing 
windows, looking like what somebody calls ‘a 
housekeeper by the wrath of God.” When 
everything has been scoured and rubbed to an 
immaculate pitch, she goes into her workshop 
and shuts the door, and, after a few hours of 
placid seclusion (it may be days), that manu- 
script is started forth again, looking as fresh 
and chipper as if it had not already been on the 
block. As often as it comes back (she is very 
successful and seldom has a manuscript de- 


- clined), her study, at least, will have a thorough 


house-cleaning. 
@ 

But it is the small fry, the “poor nobodies 
yet” in literature, that the Spectator has been 
greatly interested in—the village Hampdens 
—the promising young story-tellers, essayists, 
etc., who have tried so hard to get a foothold 
—what do they do, as a rule, when the door is 
shut ever so gently (possibly with a bang) in 
their expectant faces? Do they protest? 
And the letters the Axman must get from 
embittered aspirants! What sort of a creature 
do many of them think him to be? 


@ 

“It’s an old story, pardon its repetition,” 
said the Axman, “that of the fisherwoman who 
said, when remonstrated with for skinning eels 
because of its cruelty, ‘Oh, they’re used to it, 
they is; they’ve been skinned time out of 
mind.’ The most of folks are pretty well 
used to rejected manuscripts. They don’t 
whimper, nor cry out; they just go on ‘saw- 
ing wood,’ to use a popular phrase of the hour.” 
One man-- a pious man, too—when his work 
comes back, never finds the English language 
quite adequate for speaking his mind. He 
must diverge into forbidden fields, and he has 
one expletive that he cries out—as if he had 
been struck hard—a condemnatory expletive, 


not a very bad one, but one that tells the story 
to his wife and daughters, who, without asking 
for any particulars (seemingly ignoring the 
dreadful package entirely), bestir themselves at 
once in preparing the proper food for his dis- 
turbed digestion—in seeing that he has a 
course of massage and a long delightful drive 
in merry company over the beautiful hills sur- 
rounding his home; quite enough, the Axman 
declares, to make those who know that 
is working himself to death, decline what he 
writes from very love of him, so charming for 
him is the sequence of rejected work. 


& 


“ Two ‘literary fellows’ I know of ”—and 
this is all of the Axman’s confidences that the 
Spectator is going to tell at present—“ a funny 
man and a serious fellow, both in the para- 
graph field, help each other out, when MSS. 
come back, by sending them at once to each 
other, the new sauce and the new table usually 
making them into a palatable feast. What 
was meant to be humorous, but was perhaps 
too frothy in its first form, is thus converted 
into something solid, with a flavor of spice; 
and the heavy essay is lighted up. with the 
sparkle that saved it as nothing else could 
have done.” 

®@ 


The Spectator has been led to think that 
there are many questions akin to that ancient 
one, “ What is it like on the other side of the 
moon ?” And one of those questions most 
interesting him just now is what our literature: 
would be like if all that it contains which 
really ought to have been rejected when 
offered for publication had never seen the 
light? What a clearing out of the rubbish fill- 
ing many a high niche in the Temple of Fame- 
there would be! And shall we ever know 
what our literature would be like if the ozés. 
were the izs? Would we not be interested in 
that unique issue of any one of the leading 
monthlies which should s made up of articles 
that had been hopelessly rejected? Howmany 
standard books had a hard fight for publica- 
tion! How many of the editors of the lead- 
ing magazines of to-day would have rejected 
much that their predecessors welcomed—ye", 
the very articles that are best remembered by 
the stanch old patrons of the magazine! 
“The is not half as good as it used to 
be before it reached perfection.” 
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Correspondence 


E-volution 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In The Outlook for August 31 the Spectator has 
apparently for once shown how not to observe. He 
speaks of the pronunciation in England of the word 
“evolution,” and finds that the English pronuncia- 
tion is not supported by the dictionaries. Now, if 
he had examined English dictionaries instead of 
American he would have found that the principal 
completed English dictionary, the “* Encyclopedic,” 
gives é-volution, and that only; and that the great 
“New English Dictionary ” (Dr. Murray’s) gives 
év-olution or é-volution. So it seems that English- 
men are not so independent of their dictionaries as 
the Spectator imagined from his examination of the 
books of another country. ‘“ To his own master” 
each man “ standeth or falleth.”’ M. 

A Correction 
To the Editors of The Outiook: 

My attention has been called to the statement in 
The Outlook of July 27, in an article on the Chicago 
** Civic Federation,” that that organization was to 
be credited with the defeat of the infamous Hum- 
phries Pooling Bill in the Illinois Legislature dur- 
ing its winter session. We have nothing but the 
kindest relations and heartiest sympathy for the good 
work done, and being done, by the Civic Federation, 
but the truth is that, in this case, the credit of this 
particular good work belongs to the Christian Citi- 
zenship League. 

The bill passed the Senate on Thursday, March 
21. On Friday, the 22d, we sent out hundreds of 
petitions against it to members of the House of 
Representatives, putting them into the hands of our 
League workers throughout the State. Wealsohad 
them at a large number of the Chicago churches on 
Sunday, the 24th, and there were over five thousand 
names thus secured mailed from this office alone on 
Monday. 

The Rev. Carlos Martyn, D.D., our Field Secre- 
tary, also held a meeting in the State Capitol, speak- 
ing to two thousand people, and making a strenuous 
attack on the measure—this on the 23d—and before 
the bill had been a week out of the Senate it was by 
universal consent absolutely dead. 

A large share of the press of the State and city 
complimented the League on the quick and effective 
work it had done, and the Civic Federation made no 
claim, either then or since, so far as we have ever 
heard. A. M. HASWELL, 

Secretary N.C. C. L. 


Nearer Home 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Noting The Outlook’s criticism of the recent ac- 
tion of the Florida Legislature prohibiting the teach- 
ing of colored children in schools with the white, I 
am tempted to point to an instance of the same spirit 
nearer home which may well make us wonder whether 
we do not condemn ourselves—we enlightened North- 
erners—when we agree with The Outlook’s sweeping 
condemnation. 

Two years ago a little colored girl in the backwoods 
of Florida was maliciously poisoned, resulting in 
blindness. Remaining in her home she must grow 
up and grow old in utter helplessness and ignorance, 
ill-used by a mother impatient of her uselessness and 
little groping, hindering hands. This story was told, 
by a friend who is interested in the child, to the Su- 
perintendent of the Institute for the Blind in New 
York, only to be told that no colored children would 
be admitted. She asked if this was the only reason 
for refusing to admit her, and was told that it was. 

Can any one tell us whether there is anywhere at 
the North an asylum where this little one may re- 
ceive the necessary care and education? ‘One of 
the least”? she is, surely, but even these “least” 
were “my brethren.”” She has no friends who can 
do more than clothe her. E 8. x 

Young Men and the Church 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

1 agree with you in what you say in your issue of 
August 10 on young men and the Church; but I 
think there is a more radical reason for their non- 
attendance than the one you give, and that is the 
low spiritual state of both pulpit and pew. The 
average church, aside from its giving the impression 
to a casual visitor of a fashionable club trying to be 
sanctimonious, is antiquated and lacks touch with 
the best Christian spirit. Contact with the individ- 
ual members confirms the correctness of this. They 
will as readily take advantage of one’s necessities to 
gain a point or make a dollar or get something for 
nothing as any other citizen. Besides, there is as 
much tale-bearing, gossiping, petty striving, envy- 
ing, and pride as in about any other gathering ; and 
it is not infrequent you hear it said that ‘‘it would 
take a bank to keep up with the style in that 
church.” There are two considerations that influ- 


ence the young man—the doubtful good derived from 
attending the church, and theexpense. If he can’t 
look about as well as any of them, he won’t go. It 
is the church getting the young man in, and if it can- 
not hold out inducements that will attract and hold 
him, he will not go, and habiliments that are more 
in keeping with a funeral occasion are not likely to 
draw him, nor does the cant on Church doctrines 
and creeds. But the exposition of the beautiful 
teachings of Christ and the beatitudes of better and 
right living and practice do, and so do persons who 
have the considerate spirit of ‘‘ Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you,” “Do good,” 
and “‘ Love one another as I have loved you.” 
=. H. XK. 


Loyalty to Law 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Some time ago there appeared in The Outlook 
words that sound more like the bubbling over of a 
liberal spirit than like sound logic. An Adventist 
preacher in Springdale, Ark., is said to have been 
arrested for painting his church on Sunday. Now, 
the impression made by the item is that the law 
contemplates Sunday as a holy day, and proposes to 
keep it holy. The inference would be that the law 
makes a distinction between holy and unholy, be- 
tween clean and unclean. The further inference is 
that this is an entering wedge to the imposition of 
religion by the State upon the people, bringing in all 
the horrors of a State religion. We have seen 
nothing like it in The Outlook before nor since, and 
we believe the item was flung from the pen in some 
unguarded moment. As is well known, many States, 
especially in the South, have very stringent Sunday 
laws. These laws professedly have nothing more to 
do with holiness and righteousness than do the 
Northern Jaws against Canada thistles. With rare 
exceptions, these laws are advocated and enacted 
purely from an economic standpoint. The argument 
is taken from science with regard to the durability 
of certain materials, and from Socialism with regard 
to human durability and adjustments. To be sure, 
there is an indirect reference to religious non-inter- 
ruption and Christian charity. The law would not 
require the Adventist to paint his church on Satur- 
day, any more than it would require the Turk to 
build his mosque on Friday. It says, also, that no 
people shall be disturbed in their worship. This 
part of the law is a necessity, but would be difficult, 


in fact impossible, of execution did each sect have 


its own particular day for worship. The law says, 
one day in the week people shall forsake their usual 
vocation and the worry of bread-earning, and shall 
rest. It does not contemplate the fine yet true dis- 
tinction that rest is only a change of labor. The 
American people are trained to make an exact dif- 
ference between work and recreation. These Sun- 
day laws all have this distinction in view. The 
reason that Sunday is chosen rather than any other 
day is that that day is already chosen and set 
aside for that very purpose by practically all 
religious people in this country. And let me say 
that the major popular influence is what decided 
Constantine, and the Popes after him, to sanc- 
tion the day. It is not the verdict of history, or 
revelation, or experience, or speculation, that religion 
or civil economy would be subserved better by dif- 
ferent days being kept. instead of one with unan- 
imity. Furthermore, while the writer of the re- 
ferred-to item would be the last one to teach the 
violation of laws that do not commend themselves, 
he nevertheless defends the Adventist preacher for 
that verything. What is not wise is not necessarily 
wicked. None but shallow thinkers would say that 
the Sunday law is wicked. If the law chose Satur- 
day as a rest-day, the Adventist and the Jew would 
judge it a very wholesome law. The Christian 
might judge it an unwise law, but could not properly 
call it a wicked law. He might still continue his 
Sunday worship unless interfered with by some 
other law. Now, the Adventist and Jew are not 
interfered with in their Saturday worship, though 
they do not worship as economically as they would 
did all the world keep Saturday. 

We conclude, therefore, that the law is good, and 
that it is justified in withholding a man (a preacher 
even) from painting his house of worship on Sunday. 
When a majority of the Christian people keep 
Saturday, let also the State change its day. 

OBA. 
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About People 


—The People’s College at Chautauqua has 
just given a diploma to a graduate eighty-five 
years old. The graduate is Mrs. Phoebe Dav- 
enport. She has taken the four years of 
required study, and is as enthusiastic a Chau- 
tauquan as the youngest member of the Peo- 
ple’s College. 

—The only man to be twice appointed to 
the Supreme Court of the United States was 
Chief Justice Rutledge, who resigned the office 
of Associate Justice in 1791, after two years 
of service, to become Chief Justice of South 
Carolina. In1795 he became Chief Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

—While acting as correspondent of an Eng- 
lish paper at Constantinople, the ex-Com- 
munist, M. Camille Barrére, fell in love with 
the daughter of a wealthy Armenian banker. 
As at the time the journalist was both penni- 
less and proscribed, the financier would not 
hear of his suit, and turned him out of doors. 
The girl, however, remained true to her ab- 
sent lover, and when he returned to Constan- 
tinople it was as a Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the French Republic, with a salary and allow- 
ances of $50,000a year. Meanwhile the banker 
had failed, and when M. Barrére once more 
applied for the hand of his daughter he was 
not refused by her father. 

—An interesting custom of the British Par- 
liament is that of allowing very youthful peers 
to make their extrées into the House of Lords 
by moving and seconding the address in reply 
to the Queen's speech which opens Par- 
liament. In the recent ceremonial it was the 
young Duke of Marlborough (not yet twenty- 
four years old) who moved the address in 
reply, and Lord Ampthill (twenty-six years 
old) seconded it. The latter is a son of the 
late British Ambassador to Germany. The 
two young peers represent the great Churchill 
(Tory) and Russell (Whig) families, and they 
symbolize the Conservative-Liberal-Unionist 
alliance. 

—Ex-Governor Morris, of Connecticut, who 
died last week, was one of the men whose 
terms of political office have reflected greatest 
credit on the Commonwealth. He was many 
times elected a member of the State House 
of Representatives, and finally was elected to 
the State Senate, where he served as President 
pro tem. In 1888 he was nominated for Gov- 
ernor by the Democrats against Mr. Bulkeley, 
and received a plurality of votes, but was 
defeated under the antiquated Connecticut 
‘Constitution, which requires that a candidate 
for any State office shall receive a clear major- 
ity of the votes cast. In 1890 he ran again for 
‘Governor, and was successful. Judge Morris 
was a man who united high integrity with re- 
markable executive ability. 

—The last number of Mr. Labouchere’s 
«Truth ” announces that these are the names 
of books which have been procured by the 
following prominent persons to read auring 
the holidays: 

Lord Rosebery. 
“Quite Alone” (George Augustus Sala). 
Sir William Harcourt. 
**Certainty of the World of Spirits” (Richard 


Baxter). 
Mr. Henry Matthews. 
“*No Name” (Wilkie Collins). 
Mr. Rider Haggard. 
“Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood” (George 


Macdonald). 
Mr. Gladstone. 
** The Still Lion”’ (Ingleby). 
The New Woman. 
** A Woman in Spite of Herself”? (Jeaffreason). 


—Nasar Ullah, better known as the“ Shah- 
zada.” who has been making an unwelcome, 
costly, and prolonged stay in England, is theson 
of Abdurrahman, the Amir of Afghanistan. At 
one time the Amirs of Afghanistan were chief- 
tains who held the whole of northern India 
under their sway. No Afghan ruler, nor the 
son of an Afghan ruler, has ever visited Eng- 
land before. It is to this fact, as well as to the 
well-known desire of England to be of greatest 
weight in the foreign policy of Afghanistan, 
that has led to the expenditure of $150,000 on 
this young man’s visit. In spite of his repug- 
nant manners, especially at table, Nasar Ullah 
is by no means an uneducated prince, nor one 
Jacking in a certain penetration into the follies 





and vulgarities of modern manners. At his 
first evening reception in London he was so 
scandalized by seeing ladies appear in such 
very low-necked gowns that he refused to ac- 
company the high-born dame who had been 
selected as his companion to the supper-room, 
and she had the mortification of marching in 
by herself. It would bea good thing if English 
women, who in general sin more grievously in 
this way than do any others, should take the 
reproof of a half-civilized prince to heart. 
In this event, the $150,000 would have been 
well spent. 

—The new Commander-in-Chief of the Brit- 
ish Army is not Lord Roberts, perhaps its 
most distinguished soldier so far as actual 
fighting is concerned, but Lord Wolseley, 
whose services in various parts of the world 
have given him a wide and extremely valuable 
experience, which will be of great use to the 
army at the present trying time for the defense 
of British possessions all over the world. In 
addition to this, Lord Wolseley’s position as 
to improving the service will probably be 
realized, to the great benefit of that service. 
He haslong advocated a reconstruction of the 
recruiting system, in order to make the army 
more attractive to young men. This plan is 
to increase the pay of soldiers, and thereby to 
reduce the expense of recruiting. He believes 
that many men who now join the police force 
will be induced by higher pay to enlist in the 
army. It must be said, however, that his plan 
will hardly commend itself to the hard-headed 
British taxpayer. It may not be generally 
known that Lord Wolseley’s father was also 
a soldier.» He was Major Garnet Joseph 
Wolseley. Lord Wolseley has served in the 
Burmese, Crimean, and Chinese wars. He 
has also served in Canada, and after the Red 
River expedition of 1870 received the honor 
of knighthood. In 1873, after the successful 
expedition to the African Gold Coast, he re- 
ceived the thanks of Parliament, a grant of 
one hundred thousand dollars, the honor of 
K.C.B., and the freedom of the city of Lon- 
don. The next year he was made Adminis- 
trator of the Natal Government, and four 
years later went to Cyprus as High Commis- 
sioner. When, in 1879, the British troops 
were defeated by the Zulus, he was dispatched 
to South Africa. The most interesting part 
of his career, however, began in 1882, when he 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the ex- 
pedition sent to crush the rebellion of Arabi 
Pasha in Egypt. As is well known, he was 
the hero of the battles of Tel-el-Mahuta, Kas- 
sassin, and, above all, of Tel-el-Kebir. For 
these successes he was raised to the peerage, 
and was promoted to the rank of Adjutant- 
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for College, or for the advanced work of the other departments. 


FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 





New Jersey 


New York 





New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 
All departments. Advantages of New. York. Home 
comiorts for. boarding pupils. Principal, Miss W: 


atts. 
of The Cambridge. school. The ‘Summit School Co,, 
ilton W. Mabie. President. 


eer! ACADEMY, Summit, N.J.. for Boys. 
en resident pupils. Home comforts and refinements 

combined with strict 

individual needs. 





iscipline. Instruction adapted to 
AMEs Hearp, A.M., Principal. 


New York 





ROCKLAND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
NYACK-ON-HUDSON, near N. Y. 

A High-Grade School for Boys and Young Men; $300 

only; home arrangements throughout. Our stable of 

horses and ponies for recreation is an attraction. It will 


pay to send for = —_ SRN ELSON, AM., Pri . 
ncipa 


LYNDON HALL ie 


For Young Ladies. 46th year. Golle paration. 
SAMUEL WeLLs Buck, A.M., = enkeepsie, N. 














New Jersey 





The Bordentown Female College 


Offers superior advantages for the wpental and physical 
development of your daug! why Send for our catalogue. 
Terms, $400. Bordentown, New pany 





Bordentown Military Institute 


Between New York & Philadelphia. Capt. T. D. LAnpon, 
Com’d’t. Rev. T. H. LANpon, Prin., Edy N. J. 


IVY HAL 


for Young Ladies. 
lished 1861. 





BarpgeTor, NEW 

= omen, an 

-preparato 00 
Certificate Coilege to Smith.” Esta 

Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal. 


FOR GIRLS of 

VOTI UA DIES altaces, Looks to 

ysical as 

well as higher mental culture. Roatan, a ~ trees, 

handeomely. Pn yee od building. nasium. A thor- 

oughly mudern school. ative French and rman 

Teachers ; oth: year. Certificate admits to Smith. Direct 
trains from New York. Address for Catal ogue 

Mrs. SARAH S. Westcott, Principal, Bridgeton, N. J. 


Collegiate School for Girls 


season NJ. Collegiate and special courses 
of study. CAROLINE M. GERRISH, Prin. 











Englewood, N. J. (14 miles from New York). 


Dwight School for Giris 


Principals, Miss CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR. 





Boys and Young Men 


LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 


(Among the Pines.) 
Prepares for for college, scientific cae or business. 
JA MOREY, A.M., Principal, 
Lakewood, N. J. 





MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Morristown, New Jersey, reopens September 2sth 
Nearness to New York affords special advantages. 
Certificate_admits to Smith, Wellesley, and_Baltimore 
College. Music and art. Resident native French and 
German teachers. Boarding pupils, $700. 





Miss Townsend’s School for Girls 


A a calle eparatory de ments. Spe- 
es he Sees. 





The Misses Anable’s English, French, 
and German Boarding and Day School 


' NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art and Music. Apply for circulars. 


‘Rutgers Preparatory School 


New Brunswick, 4 _— Fouses 1766. 
E. R. PAYSON, Ph.D., Head Master. 








PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 


Convenient to New York, Felled'e Balt., and Wash’n. 
Both sexes. 56th year. Healthf “beautiful, 38teach- 
ers, 12 courses. st m: — ve "For beautifully illus- 
trated catalogue address 


THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 





lee N. J.—Rockview Home School; 

girls and boys, 4 to 12 years, receive refined Chris- 
tian home influence ; thorough instruction in kindergar- 
ten, primary, intermediate departments for — 
number; ane and central location; 





AUBURN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Established 1820. Under Presbyterial control. 
ticalaims. Lectures on Sociology and Missions. 
term res Wednesday, September 18, os. 
ing Address will be delivered by the Rev. James Steven- 
son ., whose inauguration “ds _the Taylor, 
he and Ivison Professor of Biblical Criticism will 
take place on _— y, Sept. 18, at 7:30 p.m. For 


information yrite ¢ 
HENRY  Boorn, President, Auburn, N. Y. 


Prac- 
Next 
e Open- 





CayugaLake Military Academy 
AURORA, N. Y. 


A Classical and Military y Qcpdomy of high grade; near 
comes Universi ay x YE Scholars aps, ach. Ad- 


McALPINE, A M Pracinel. 


Lafayette Aveand St. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Adelphi Academy 


Kindergarten (with trainin Claes), Academic and Col- 
legiate De ments. ool and Symenders 

ew buildings, perfect = vention: more than sixty 
teachers; completely equi ipped wi physical, chemical, an 
biological laboratories ; modern Janguages and manual 
training in lower grades, Certificate admits to 








RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 
6oth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and —— . Army officer 


detailed at Riverview by Secre' of 
TosePH B. Bispre, A.M., Principal, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 





dg GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga 

Springs, N. Y.—Graduating, College and Univer- 
sity preparatory, and optional courses for foung women. 
41st year. $325. CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. rest. 





Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


A College-Fitting and Character-Building School for Boys. 
th year. Library of 12,000 volumes. Summer Session. 
sianonse, Hon. Joseru pigate. Sane for catalogue. 
CHARLEs F, Brustg, A.M., ArtHuR T. Emory, A.B., 

Principals. SING SIN G-ON-HUDSON, NY: 


SSINING SCHOOL for GIRLS, Sin 
on-Hudson, N. Y¥.—Steam heat and other mod- 
ern improvements. One hour from New York. Pre- 
pares for College, advanced courses in Art and jtusc. 
Albert Ross Parsons, Musical Director, 28th year begi 
Sept. 18. iss C, C. FULLER, Ged. 


HOME INSTITUTE, ™ y=. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. College prepara- 
tion. Re-opens Sept. 18 Miss M. W. Metca cr, Prin. 





Sing- 








colleges for men and women ; en po pb nen 
standing. Entrance examinations. Se "4 
HAS. H, Levermorg, Ph. Db Principal. 





New York, Brooklyn, 429 Classon Avenue, 


Brooklyn Hill Institute 


Mrs. C. P. Lang and Miss Gorvan’s Home School for 
=. Day_School for girls and boys. Conducted by 
ENJAMIN BLAKE Ho mgs, A.B. 
Circulars. 


arvard). 
Fourteenth year begins 16 September, 1895. 
St. Catharine's Hall for Girls 
Under the patronage of B of Pichon Littlejohn. Charmingly 
ocated 3 in the City of Chi es. mpetent teachers, 
commodious quarters, bountiful table. 
English, Science, Ancient and 
Music, Drawing and Painting, Weer. 7 and 


Culture. Girls of all a 
30; rates from i fiom St to 





Ce in 


Pees 


“4 sored, Boarders limited to 
scholars limited to 150; 
smimert ecreation School Annex, 
| SUPERIOR, 292 Wash- 


rates from $soto 
Holderness, N 
ington Ave., Broakign ht 





ws WHITCOMB’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, 

59 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., reopens Sep- 
tember 27. -Boarding department in charge of Miss 
Osborne. Circulars on application. 


CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, Established 1876. Opens Sep- 
tember 18. CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 








for Young Women, 
affords best facilities for 


Houghton Seminary 


scholarship, culture, and sound moral training —_ 
pleasant, healthful surroundings. Colle preparatesy 
A. G. BENEDICT, A.M., Clinton, N. 





CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


and Hudson River Institute, at Gaver 
N. Y.—A Classical Seminary of high grade for bo’ 
irls. Beautiful and healthful location in the doom 
record of forty-one years of uninter- 
rupted successful educational work. nse: eueteny of 
Music, Art, and Elocution. swe begins Sept 
catalogues address Rev. A. CK, A.M., 


ITHACA, «THE BIRCHES” 


uie girls from 7 to 14 years. A home school amid 

the beautiful scenery surroun ding Cornell University. 

Education of the individual carefully planned. Number 
d. For circular ad 


resident. 








Sept 
18th. $300. The Misses PECK, Principals. 





dress 
Mrs. Prof. A. N. PRENTISS, M.S., M.D. 








ISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Advantages city and suburb. Referto Rt. Rev. H. C 
Potter, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 


Ohio 
Harcourt Place 
Seminary, Gambier, O. 


For Girls. The highest intellectual advantages, a 
beautiful and comfortable home, a bountiful table, 
and careful attention to all that pertains to good 
health, thorough mental training, refined manners 
and the best general culture. Catalogues sent. 


Kenyon Military 
Academy, Gambier, O. 


72nd year. This old and remarkably successful 
school provides thorough preparation for college 
or business, and careful supervision of health, 
habits and manners. It is much the oldest, largest 
and best equipped boarding school for boys in 
Ohio. Illustrated catalogue sent. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR WOMEN 
PAINESVILLE, O. 
Early application necessary for September, 1895. 


zANntO” PUTNAM SEMINARY 




















Established 835, Pre for coll Terms, 
tat ELEN BUCKINGHAM COLT, Princeal, 
Pennsylvania 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


Iss ) BALD Wits School for. fists. Pre- 
tory to wr ege. n five 
more han fosxy upiL ls ha have entere Bryn } Mawr Mawr College 
from this schoo! rtificate admits ti 
— 1 Wellesley. bishoun os.” Highth both ten coral j A, Col: 
ege-Preparatory c mirges. ear opens 25, 
vie. For circular, ad ’ z 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 





=: other advertisements in this department see 
following page.) 
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Dear Mr. Booth: 
Mrs, St 


the remedy to our friends, 


cause diseases of the respiratory organs. 


mendation of those cured. 


PPPPPPEPPPF FPP PPPS PPPS PPPS 


326 West 33p Street, New York, July 22, 1895. 


ker and I use the little Pocket Inhaler daily, and we regard it 

asa splendid companion. One of us has suffered many years with asthma, 

and the other from difficulty in breathing. After using Hyome? for nearly a 

month, we both find ourselves greatly relieved, and we are recommending 
Rev. Pgerer Stryxer, D.D., 

Pres. General Synod Reformed Church, and 

Pres. of Stryker Seminary. 


The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei, is inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at 
the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose. 
It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpensive, and gives immediate relief. It stops all 
spasmodic coughing instantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breath- 


ing capacity. 

The phenomenal success of Hyomei has been built up largely on the personal recom- 
From the sale of one Inhaler outfit. we can trace, in some instances, the sale of fifty others. 
If you are s¢i/Z skeptical, send us your address, and our pamphlet shall prove that 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., 18 East 20th St., New York. 
AARAABARARAAAAAAARALRAAE HAE HERAAAREARE EE KAD MK REE ABE Km OH Be Oe 


ocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by Mail, $1.00. 
Hyomei does cure. Are you open to conviction? 
Consultation and trial treatment free at our office. 


< 


it isa b 


PRPPPPP PPPS SP PPPSSS FPPPPPPPPS PPPPPPPSPPS SY 


Cures Hay Fever and Catarrh. 


‘PRICE (by mail) $1.00. 


The pocket inhaler works like a charm, The first inhalation gave relief, 


a 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., February 8, 1895. 


and I am so it is not better known. 





Mr. R. T. Booth: 
| Hay Fever, but 


HYOMEI is the now famous 


Australian “ Dry-Air” Treatment 


of Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Diphtheria, Hay Fever and Whooping Cough. 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs and microbes which 


ig to t 
add my name to the “ Pass-It-On-Society.”” 


Enclosed find $x for two extra bottles of Hyome?. 
do not like to be without your remedy. 
Mrs. R. A. Linenpo tt, Kattskill 





incerel 


Rev. J. 
Mayriowsr CotracgE, July 31, 1895. 


ours, 
. Farrar, D.D. 


I am entirely cured of 


ay, East Lake George, N. Y. 
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Pennsylvania 
Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. 


A Christian College, under the care of the 
Presbyterian Synod of Pennsylvania. Classical 
Latin and General Scientific, Civil, Electrical 


and Mining Engineering and Chemical Courses. 
For Catalogues, &c., address 
THe REGISTRAR. 





INDEN HALL SEMINARY 
_. LITITZ, LANCASTER CO., PA. 
For Girls and Young Women. Founded 1704. Fall 
term opens September 18. For information app Bie 
CHARLES B. SHULTZ, D.D., Princ. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. Liberal Education, with Preparation 
for College. French, Art, and Music. 
Reopens Sept. 10, 1895. J 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
For Girls. _Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. 14th year. Academic, College Pre- 
paratory, and Musical Depts. For illus. catalogue and 
references address Dr. bom Mrs. James R. DANFORTH. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL younk Tadies 


Opens Sept. 25. Established in 1850. Twenty minutes 
from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For cir- 
cular, apply to Principals, FRANces E. BENNETT, SYLVIA 
J. EASTMAN, Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Swarthmore, Pa.—Under care of Friends. Opens 
oth month 17th, 185. Full arog y 2 Courses for young 
menand young women, leading to Classical, Engineering, 
Scientific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and _ particulars ad- 
dress CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph.D., President. 

















WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 


Both sexes. Regular and Elective Courses. Degrees 
conferred. Fits for College. Music, Art, Modern Lan- 
guages, specialties. Steam heat, electric light, home com- 
orts. Write for catalogue. E. J. Gray, D.D., President. 





Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded in 178. Excellent home. Students from 18 

States. All denominations. orough work in English, 

Science, Classics, Music, and Art. Address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 








Virginia 


Bethel Military Academy, Va. 


Prepares for Government Academies, Universities, and 
Business. For catalogues, address 
Major R. A. McINTYRE, Bethel Academy P. O. 








SEND for circular of HAZELBROOK SCHOOL 
OO FOR BOYs. Beautiful and healthful location 
in one of the peat portions of Virginia, Riding les- 
sons given if desired. Address mn 

F. C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. 





Kotoko tk kC LS Ctototototok 
* CHAUTAUQUA 


(Literary and ad ° 
Cc giatnc) Reading Circle ¢ 
THE AMERICAN YEAR 
A systematic course in American politics, 
S _ industry, and literature, illustrating the 


Development of National Life. 
Why not supplement your desultory read- 





ing by a well-defined course for the comin 
winter? Chautauqua offers a practical 2 
KAAAAKC LS Qtototototok 
AS ES 
vast cathedral in which the sermon rather than the repu- 
tation commands an audience. To be published over 
ASSOCIATION, 13 School St., Boston. 
THE POPULAR 


comprehensive plan. 

JOHN H. VINCENT. Dept. 39, BUFFALO, N. Y. ie 
The Newspaper Sermon Associ- 
ation (non-profit-making and labor- 
ively, for the 4 best short, non-sectarian sermons, written 
especially for five million Sunday newevaper readers—a 
signature. MS, must be received by Nov. 1.- For full 
particulars address immediately NEwsPAPER SERMON 

FOR SEPTEMBER 





From the Divine Oracles to the Higher Criti- 
cism. 1V. By AnprRew D. White, LL.D. 

Describes the relation of Bishop Colenso, Professor 
Robertson Smith, Renan, the Italian Catholics, and 
Pope Leo XIII. to the controversy, and foresees a recon- 
ciliation. 

Professional Institutions. V. 
Historian, and Litterateur. 
SPENCER. 

Traces the evolution of history and fiction, and the 
derivation of other forms of literature from biography. 
Apparatus for Extinguishing Fires. 

G. Morse. 

.,,Brings the account down to the present time, with 

illustrations of the most recent provisions. 

Studies of Childhood. By James Su.ty. 

Concerns the child’s moral nature. 
Variation in the Habits of Animals. 

TRUDE Crotty DAVENPORT. 

Trades and Faces. By Dr. Louts Rosertson. 

Considers the influence of occupation on expression. 


OTHER ARTICLES BY 


FranK M. CHApMAN, Bastt_H. THomson, HARRY 
BENJAFIELD, M.D., and G. FALKENHORST. 


Biographical Sketch and Portrait of Epwarp HirTcu- 
COCK. 


Biographer, 
By HERBERT 


By Joun 


By GeEr- 


Editorials on The Prospects of Socialism, and Sham 
Education. Literary Notices and Popular Miscellany. 





50 cents a number ; $5.00 a year 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 













(oe eee = eee ee 
Golden Sheaves. 


A Service of Song and 
Keadings tor Harvest 
Festivals and Thanksgiving. Price, 5 cents per copy. 


A new 
Royal Organ Method. 47°%.s2dxer7 
od for the parlor organ, prepared by a thoroughly 
competent organist. A large variety of the best music 


carefully arranged for the organ. Price, $2.00. 


Branzoli’s Mandolin Method. 


An elegant edition of this celebrated work, printed 
complete from the original Italian work. Other Amer- 
ican editions are abridged. Price, $2.00. 


Nos. 1 to6, Complete. 
Gospel Hymns, iis.'cifuon coh, S118 
by mail. Words only,small type, 12 cts by mail. Words 
only, large type, Boards, 30 cents by mail. 


Model Music Course £2" Pu?lic Schools. 


: The following 
books of the series are now ready: Primer (25 ¢.), First 
Reader (30c), Second Reader (30c), Third Reader (30c). 
Circulars specimen pages Free. 


The Musical Visitor gommencine with 


tember num- 
ber, will contain — and Piano Music instead of 
Anthems and Organ Music. Price, 15 cents. 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





NEW MUSIC 


GOSPEL CHOIR Ne. 2. By Sankey, McGRAn- 
AHAN, and Stepsins. Now being used by Mr. Moopy 
in Northfield “Kummer Conventions. Sambtle Copy, 
"te. Cover es 
J HGH ES FRAISE. For Sabbath-Schools. By 

. A. OGDEN. $30 100 ; Sam ‘opy, 25 cts. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN Oo. ‘ 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 
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Church Notes 


—The latest year-book of the Unitarians in 
this country makes that denomination to com- 
prise 463 societies or churches, and 504 minis- 
ters. Of the ministers twenty-six are women, 
and only twenty-five are Doctors of Divinity. 

—Mr. Albert R. Smiley, proprietor of the 
Lake Mohonk Mountain House, invited 
Booker T. Washington to speak to his guests 
the evening of August 26. The result was a 
collection of $1100 for Tuskegee, the largest 
ever taken by Mr. Washington. 

—On a recent Sunday evening a special 
service was held in one of the leading Presby- 
terian churches of Baltimore commemorative 
of American hymnologists. The hymns sung 
by the choir and congregation were all com- 


posed’by Americans, and the pastor preached ° 


a sermon on “Some Great American Hymns 
and their Authors.” 

—lIt is announced that the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Stuart Talbot, for eighteen years Warden of 
Keble College, Oxford, and at present Vicar 
of Leeds, has been nominated Bishop of Roch- 
ester in place of Dr. Randall Davidson, trans- 
lated to Winchester. Dr. Talbot is a grand- 
son of the second Earl Talbot, and is married 
to a niece of Mrs. Gladstone. 

—Some idea of the extent of missionary 
work in China may be gathered from the 
following statement by a missionary made 
some time ago: “I could walk from Canton 
to Shanghai, over eight hundred miles, not 
walking more than twenty miles a day, and 
could sleep every night in a village or town 
that has a little Christian community.” If there 
be any truth in this, can it be affirmed that 
missions in China are a total failure ? 

—The Christian Biblical Institute of Stan- 
fordville, N. Y., the theological school of the 
Christian denomination, begins its new year 
September 18, with an addition of two new 
professors to its faculty. The last year has 
been the most prosperous in its history, both 
in the number of its students and in the addi- 
tion of funds to its endowment. At the last 
meeting of the Board of Trustees provision 
was made for the appointment of the Rev. 
T.M. McWhinney, D.D., of Franklin, Ohio, to 
the chair of Christian Ethics, and the Rev. 
C. A. Tillinghast, of Providence, R. I., to the 
chair of Biblical History and Christian Mis- 
sions. 

—Bishop Thorold, of the English Church, 
bequeathed to his successor in the See of 
Winchester the whole of the contents of 
Farnham Castle, including furniture (there are 
three miles of carpet and other floor-cover- 
ings), the splendid fittings of the chapel, the 
pictures, the library, a great quantity of glass 
and china, and all the fixtures, which he had 
himself purchased. The late Bishop had ex- 
pended a respectable fortune on Farnham 
during the last four years, the interior of the 
vast house (which contains sixty-four rooms 
and fourteen staircases) having been much 
altered, greatly improved, and suitably re- 
decorated, while the gardens have also been 
restored. 

—The Trustees in Boston, upon the nomi- 
nation of the Directors at Harpoot, Turkey, 
have elected the Rev. C. F. Gates President 
of Euphrates College. Mr. Gates went out in 
1881 from Chicago, a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board, to Mardin, Turkey. He is a grad- 
uate of Beloit College in 1877, and of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary in 1881. In 
Mardin he built up a strong high school for 
the -Arabic-speaking nominal Christians of 
northern Mesopotamia. Euphrates College 
occupies a unique position of influence in 
Armenia, being the only institution of its class 
in that country. Already during the eighteen 
years of the history of the College its alumni 
have gone out into the Christian and educa- 
tional work of Turkey, and are exerting a 
broad influence for reform. 

—The Rev. Dr. J. Ireland Tucker, rector of 
the Church of the Holy Cross, Troy, N. Y., 
who died a fortnight ago, was noted as hav- 
ing instituted many advanced customs in the 
ritual of his communion. His church was the 
first to enjoy a choral service, and he the first 
to adapt the Gregorian tunes to canticles and 
the Psalter. He was the first Episcopal 
clergyman in America to lay aside the black 





preacher’s gown and to preach in asurplice, and 
he was the first to put flowers on the altar as 


an accessory of worship. He was best known, : 


however, as a compiler of church music, and 
his deservedly popular hymnal has had a large 
sale. Dr. Tucker persisted in refusing calls 
to the most prominent Episcopal churches in 
the country, preferring to remain in the posi- 
tion in Troy which was so peculiarly identi- 
fied with his life-work. Every one believes 
that he could easily have been. a bishop had 
he so desired. 





Annual Meeting of American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions 


BROOKLYN, OCTOBER 15 TO 18, 1895 


The Eighty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions will 
be held at Brooklyn, N. Y., in the Academy of 
Music, beginning on Tuesday, October 15. 1895, at 
3 P.M., and closing Friday noon, October 18. 

In accordance with a recent vote of the Board, 
entertainment will be given most cordially to the 
following classes of persons : Missionaries and assist- 
ant missionaries of the Board, theological students, 
officers of the Board and of the Woman’s Boards, 
and corporate members and their wives. Each appli- 
cant is requested to give the name in full, with title 
(Rev., Mr., Mrs., Miss), and state to which of the 
invited classes he or she belongs. Cards of intro- 
duction and assignment will be sent to those apply- 
ing, as soon as practicable. Sy 

ersons accepting the above invitation for free 
entertainment must send their names before Sep- 
tember 20. _ i ibe 

All others, including ministers and honorary mem- 
bers, who desire to attend will, so far as practicable, 
be assisted to procuring places of entertainment, 
either free or at reasonable prices, on immediate 
application to the undersigned. ‘Terms at the hotels 
and boarding-houses will vary from $3 to $1.50 per 


ay. 

The various traffic associations covering most of 
the territory from the seaboard to the Mississippi, 
but not north of Chicago, will t a rate of a fare 
and a third to those attending the meetings, subject, 
however, strictly to the terms and conditions of the 
respective associations. Such tickets will be issued 
on the certificate plan, — which purchasers will pa 
full fare going to Brooklyn, and must ask for an 
procure of the agent s Iling the ticket a printed or 
written certificate of the fact that they have done so 
which certificate will be viséd by a special agent of 
the railroads at the place of meeting. Persons 
intending to avail of tickets on the certificate plan 
are requested to communicate immediately with the 
undersigned, who will send a circular with all con- 
ditions and information seating thereto. 

Any further information will be cheerfully fur- 
nished on application to Joseph E. Brown, Chair- 
—| aie Committee, 123 Remsen Street, Brook- 

yn, 





‘‘ The 
Bugbear 
of stiffening is 
that they will 
cut through 
the skirt 
braids.” 
She’s_ mis- 
taken, they 


§ can't cut 
through the 


“S. H&M.” 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


Send for samples, showing labels and material, 
tothe S.H. & M. Co., P.O, Box 699, New York City. 


**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays arethe Best. 


Walter Baker & Go. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


Cocoas an CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 
industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


} 7 « In view of the 

\Caution * many imitations 

of the labels and wrappers on our 

| s, consumers should make sure 

t our e of manufacture, 

namely, Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on eac kage. 





















SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





BROADWAY . BROADWAY 
Oth & 10thSts > Oth.& 1OrhSis. 
-URTH AVE. Successors ro AT Stewart & Co. FOURTH AVE . 





FURNITURE FIELD DAYS 
We shall mark this September with twenty-five red-letter days 


jor Furniture buyers. 


For months past we have been ransacking the markets of America 
to get the most tempting things that good taste could choose to make 
this month of Furniture selling memorable. 


The offerings will include 


More than 125 Sorts Bedroom Suits, $10 to $500 


More than 100 Sorts Sideboards, 12 to $275 
More than 50 Sorts China Closets, $10 to $220 
More than 25 Sorts Side Tables, $6 to $75 


Morethan 40 Sorts Extension Tables, $5 to $120 
More than 75 Sorts Dining Chairs, $1 to $40 


Morethan 85 Sorts Parlor Suits, $18 to $575 
More than 150 Sorts Chiffoniers, $6 to $150 
More than 100 Sorts Book Cases, $5 to $150 
Morethan 25 Sorts Cheval Glasses, $15 to $125 
More than 200 Sorts Desks, $5 to $300 
More than 300 Sorts Parlor Tables, $1.50 to $200 


OFTEN AT HALF PRICES! 
And in that way all along the Furniture line; no weak spots, no 


excuses. If you want 


Morris Chairs 

Music Cabinets 

Parlor Cabinets 

Fancy Chairs and Rockers 
Iron and Brass Beds 
All-Brass Beds 
Mattresses 


Toilet Tables 
Clothes Poles 
Hat Racks 
Folding Beds 
Wardrobes 
Couches 
Lounges 


or any of the other hundred things that go to make up a complete 
Furniture stock, here they are, and priced on the same low basvs. 





‘¢ DON’T TIS 
BORROW CHEAPER 
TROUBLE.”’ IN THE 
BUY END. 





i 
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; Last, week at eighty cities in 

Bank Clearings the United States bank clear- 

; ings aggregated one and one- 

half per cent. less than the week before (so we 

are informed by “ Bradstreet’s”), 19 per cent. 

more than in the last week of August, 1894, 

36 per cent. more than in the like week of 

1893, but 8 per cent. less than in 1892, and 21 
per cent. less than in 1891. 


The General Course The encouraging pros- 


of Prices Last Week pects for large crops 
resulted in declines last 


week in wheat, corn, and oats. Sugar, coffee, 
lard, and hogs also declined. Coal is at its 
lowest limit, so it is said. Copper, lumber, 
leather, wool, and flour remain at the previous 
week's figures. The higher prices for cotton 
have advanced quotations for prints and ging- 


‘hams. Of the upward bound of iron we speak 


below. 


Wheat Exports Last week’s exports of wheat 
Declining and flour from both coasts 
of the United States and 
from Montreal were only about 1,800,000 
bushels, as against 2,300,000 bushels the week 
before, 3,400,000 bushels in the corresponding 
week last year, and 5,000,000 in that two years 
ago. So far during the summer we have sent 
out only two-thirds of the wheat and flour ex- 
ported a yearago. If the announcements just 
made of shortages in the crops of other wheat 
countries are confirmed, our future exports 
may show a different trend. 


Another Advance ©® Friday of last week 

in Iron and Wages 200ther advance of fifty 
cents a ton in iron was 

announced by the Tennessee Coal, Iron, and 
Railway Company. This brings No.1 foun- 
dry to $10.25, and lower classes according to 
that scale. The total advance on iron since 


April has been $2.25. The present price is as ° 


high as it was three years ago, before the de- 
pression. The telegraphed announcement also 
included this gratifying statement .regarding 
wages : 

By a sliding scale with the miners on a basis of 
$8.50 a ton, wages for digging coal advance 214 cents 
a ton for every 50 cents a ton advance in iron. The 
last iron advance makes the miners get 45 cents a ton 
in the lick seams, as a basis, which is as high as has 
ever been given in the Birmingham district. 

The Tennessee Company’s 4,000 men get the ad- 
vance at once, and 7,000 other miners employed by 
other oe who adopt the Tennessee Com- 
pany’s scale will also advance their miners accord- 
ingly. The miners have gotten a total advance of 
“ie cents a ton since April. There is much rejoicing 
in the district. 

Commenting on last week’s general advance 
throughout the iron market, “ Bradstreet’s ” 
says: 

The gain in quotations for steel and iron is one of 
the sharpest within a week on record, and following, 
as it does, an advance of about 50 per cent. from low- 
est levels reached in 1893-94, is enough to raise the 
question of whether a veritable boom is impending 
in these metals. A jump of nearly $2 per ton ‘for 
Bessemer pig within a week, $1.50 for billets, $1 for 
charcoal pig, and Western mills refusing to take 
orders for future delivery except at value, render 
these industries excited. All forms of finished iron 
and steel will tend upward in price. 


Gold Exports The decline in rates 

ilk on for foreign exchange 
Advancing Stock Market has been succeeded 
y an advance to 

$490. It is not surprising, therefore, that at 
this figure last week’s gold shipments amounted 
to $3,250,000. Since the beginning of the 
outward movement in July the exports have 
amounted to $16,912,000. Under these cir- 
cumstances one might expect a bearish move- 
ment in the stock and bond market, but last 
week’s market displayed not only firmness 
but a remarkable disposition to welcome ad- 
vances in quotations. For instance, during 
the week such well-known stocks as Canada 
Southern and Chicago and Eastern Illinois 
preferred rose one point each; Canadian Paci- 
fic, Baltimore and Ohio, Chicago, Burlington, 
and Quincy,.Chicago and Northwestern, Chi- 
cago, Rock Island, and Pacific, and New York 
Central, two points each ; Illinois Central, Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Omaha, and 
Louisville and Nashville, three points; Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, four points; 
and New Jersey Central, six points. Prices 
have also advanced in the bond market, and 


The Business World 


much activity has been shown. At the New 
York Stock Exchange $18,000,000 in bonds 
were sold last week, as against $7,000,000 the 
week before. It is to be hoped that the grain 
market will fulfill the expectations thus indi- 
cated, so far as the “ granger ” roads are con- 
cerned; otherwise there will be a decline in 
quotations of far greater moment than last 
week’s advance. 


— ey r he most interesting 
London to Aberdeen sporting contest - 
the past fortnight was 
the race between the rival flying express trains 
from London to Aberdeen. The means of 
communication between these two cities is had 
by the Great Northern, the east coast line, 
and by the London and Northwestern, the so- 
called west coast line. The latter won the 
score, the 540 miles being traversed in 512 
minutes. The average speed was 63 miles 
and the maximum was 74 miles an hour. The 
east coast record was over a course 17 miles 
shorter, but it is said that the grades were 
more difficult. Our readers will note that this 
maximum speed has not yet equaled that 
scored by American railways. The best long- 
distance run in this country was made in 1891 
over the New York Central. The total weight 
of the train was 230 tons, and the actual run- 
ning time from New York to Buffalo, exclu- 
sive of stops, was 425 minutes 44 seconds for 
the 436% miles. The Empire State Express, the 
fastest regular long-distance train in the world, 
has once traveled at the rate of 112 miles an 
hour for five miles, and several times at the 
rate of 100 miles an hour for the same dis- 
tance. Our fastest short run is on the Balti- 
more and Ohio’s “ Royal Blue Line,” between 
New York, Baltimore, and Washington. Sev- 
eral times the 226 miles have been made in 
265 minutes, including stops. 


It was announced last week 
that the New York and 
Harlem Railway Company 
had determined to institute the running of 
storage-battery cars on its city lines. It 
may be remembered by our New York City 
readers that some years since a number of 
storage-battery cars were put on the Fourth 
and Madison Avenue lines, but owing to a 
litigation between rival companies in regard to 
patents the use of the cars was suddenly en- 
joined. The storage battery cars had already 
attracted some attention at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, and also in Belgium, but in all cases the 
drawback was found to be the life of the bat- 
tery itself, which was not as economical as had 
been hoped. Then the trolley system came 
into favor, and as it was seen how great was 
the economy both of installation and service 
in comparison with the storage-battery system, 
the latter was neglected. Nevertheless, those 
interested in the storage battery did not cease 
their inventions and improvements, and they 
now Claim that their system may successfully 
compete with the trolley, especially in those 
places where the conduit or underground 
trolley system must be employed. The stor- 
age battery consists half of positive and half 
of negative plates. The latter have an al- 
most indefinite life, but the positive plates 
seemed not to have the necessary life, 
and compelled frequent renewal. Hence the 
cost of motive power was greater than that 
of other systems of traction. It is claimed 
now that this objection has been overcome, 
and certainly it would seem so by the experi- 
ences of the Paris car-lines, and those in Bir- 
mingham, England. On these lines the motor 
car tows an ordinary car, both of the cars 
accommodating about one hundred passengers. 
The cars make about seventy, miles on one 
charge of the battery, or treble that of the old- 
style storage-battery car. The cars proposed 
for Madison Avenue will be of the standard 
type of electric cars. They will be mounted 
on Peckham trucks and will carry General 
Electric motors. The batteries will not be 
carried in the car itself, but will be suspended 
from the truck under the center of the car, the 
object being quickly to detach the box contain- 
ing the battery from the truck for the pur- 
pose of charging, on a small transfer car run- 
ning on rails to an elevator situated between 


Storage Battery 
Street-Cars 





the street-car tracks and running beneath the 
floor to a subway, the elevator being attached 
to hoist the batteries into place on the car- 
truck or to remove them therefrom. It is 
claimed that by this arrangement a car can be 
loaded and unloaded in about half a minute. 


Remarkable Increase — veg: ne 
ithe Value the market value 


of the British South African Of the 2,500,000 

Company’s Shares tate: tale: the 
capital of the British South African Company 
(called for short the Chartered Company) was 
divided fell fifty per cent. At present they 
sell at $30 each. . This enormous appreciation 
is due to both legitimate and speculative 
causes. The first had to do with the develop- 
ment of the enormous territory now occupied 
by Mashonaland, Matabeleland, and, in general, 
the new empire of “ Rhodesia,” a territory 
equaling in area the whole of Central Europe. 
Whatever Mr. Labouchere may say as to the 
objects and methods of the recent war with 
the Matabele savages, it must be admitted 
that much of the commercial success of the 
Chartered Company rests on solid foundations. 
The Company’s concessions are exploited by 
sales of lands to actual settlers, but this is only 
a small part of the story. Its main source of 
revenue is now being derived from the sale or 
lease of mining rights and the interest which 
it is reserving to itself in every mining com- 
pany. Many such companies are already at 
work, and the Chartered Company is enjoying 
an interest of from one-third to one-half in each 
case. 





FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office,Company's 
Building 


308. & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


Guited Stutes 
Aorigage & Trust Go, 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL e bead e $2,000,000. 
00,000. 











SURPLUS-= = « = 
Transacts a General Trust Buxiness. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 


Legal Depositary for Trust, Court, and 
State Funds. Allows Interest on Deposits, 


Executes all Trusts, 
OFFICERS, 
George W. Young, = - = President. 
Luther Kountze, = -« Vice-President. 
James Timpson, - 2d Vice-President. 
Arthur Turnbull,- - -« Treasurer. 
William P. Elliott, - -« «- Secretary. 
Clark Williams, Asst. Sect’y and Treage 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles R. Henderson, James Timpson, 
Richard A. McCurdy. 
DIRECTORS, 
Samuel D. Babcock, 
Wiltiam Babcock, Gustav FE. Kissel, 


Dumont Ciarke, Luther K. untze, 
Charles D, Dickey, Jr. Chariton T. Lewis, 
William P. Dixon, Lewis May 


David Dows, Jr., Theodore Morford 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Theo. A. Havemeyer, Robert No ag 
Canaries R. Henderson, William W. Ricuards, 
J mes J. Hill, James Timpson, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, George W. Young. 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you desire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. very Investur can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a great modern invention. 
te Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
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How Safe ? 


THEN 


How Remunerative ? 


The first question is more important than the second when investing in 


If you desire to invest any money in 


SELECTED 


Bonds 





SECURITIES 











Paying a fair rate of interest, we will furnish you with any information in our 
power concerning whatever bonds you desire to purchase. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


24 Nassau Street, 
75 State Street, Boston 
421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


N. Y 








Your Money 
Matters 


are they getting proper 
care? Our pamphlet on 
investments may help 
you make principal safer 
and interest larger. It 
is sent free. 


The Provident 
truet Ca. 22. 


Please mention The Outlook 





HIGH C!ITY,couNTy, 





re) re) 


Turkish 
TOWELS 


A big Turkish Towel—not too harsh— 
aftords the most refreshing rub after the bath. 
We have just the right kind. They are 22 by 
45 inches in size and are made of undressed, 
double yarn. Shrewd buying enables us to 
sell them at the remarkably low price of 


18 Cents Each 
or Two for 35 Cents 
We pay the postage 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


Dry Goods PHILADELPHIA 























GRADE AND STATE 


BONDS 


Paying a High Rate of Interest 


We make a specialty of High-Class Se- 
curities, suitable for permanent investment. 
Descriptive circular mailed on application. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers 
10 WALL ST., New York 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 


Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
6 (7) ga s, State, County, City, and School W: 
7% 


arrants 
8% 














Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 
prompt interest payments. Best references. 
rrespondence solicited. 
JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle, Washington 





Do You Want to Sella 


WESTERN MORTGAGE 


or Western Land—avoid foreclosure costs— 
stop:sending good money atter bad—geta pea 


“aan 


WE 5 per cent. investment instead? Address t 
Beston Realty, sotometts ont Sra Co. 
3 Equitable Building, Bost 
BUY Send for 2ur Bond L wst. P - etd 





\ 


All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send fe 
“How and Why,” issued by the 
Penn Mutual Lirs, 921-3 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE 





1) O 





QUR IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE 





(FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) 


Is the best and cheapest device ever offered for 
Oeveloping Throat and Lungs. Uuequalled for 
preventing and curing Consumption, Asthma, 
Catarrh and Throat Diseases. Also for prevention 
of Colds. | Invaluable for public spe s and 
for improving and ones, voice. _Send a. stamp 
fer circulars to 4., Hygienic Supply Co., Boston 
















A CHAUTAUQUA DESK FRE 
WITH A COMBINATION Box OF SWEET HOME SOAP 
FOR $10.00- VT- Larnin SOAP MFG (CO. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


45 Liberty st., New York, sells all makes under half price. 
Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice 
a prices. E stock for selection. 

ipped for trial. - first-class. Largest house 


~y the world. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free. 
Chocolate NO BOILING. 


GET wii 


HANDY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold compactly 
and conveniently twenty-six numbers, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO. - NEW YORK 





BUFFALO, NY. 











Whitman's Pure, wholesome, 
bg F made 


INSTANTANEOUS fn a Sirry — 








Latest Novelty. Pocket Salts. 


Crown Lavender 


Pocket Salts. 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


of London, call nese to —< ~ their most charm- 
g novelti 


The — Perfume ‘Pocket Salts, 


Made by them for several 
ie yoo" in England, but now 
@ for the first time introduced 

into this country, made in 
the foilowing odors; 


Crown Lavender 
= Crab-AppleBlossom 
em White Lilac 

™ Verbena 
Matsukita 
Violette 
And all other odors, 


Sold as shown or 


encased in kid purses 
and can be carried in 
the pocket with per- 
fect safety. 

THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT CEMS, 

deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes and 
identicalin quality with the world renowned Qrov¥ n 
Lavender Salts and various perfumed Salts, the 
creation of the Grown Perfome Company, and 
so long and ames ~ * known to their London and 


Paris clientele. 
PRICES : Ptepderd Size, $e. Smaller Size, » Boe. 
urses, 
Ask your Druggist for them rs ‘by sending either we 
the above amounts to Caswell, Massey & Co., N. Y.;3 
Melvin& Badger, or T. Metcalf Co., Boston; Geo, B. 
Evans, Phila.; E, P. Mertz, Washn:; or Wilmot 
Hall, Cin.; ; one of these bottles of Pocket Salts will 
be sent free to any address. Name the odor required. 
Beware of Worthless Imitations, 


SAVE %¢ YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
isaa ONE stove or furnace does thé work of 
fe) TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
sua) the first order from each neighborhood 
A filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
No. 39 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire orstring 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM co., 
155 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
Omtees: { 1199 Broadway, New Yorke” 


































SAGENDORPH’S PATENT SECTIONAL 


STEEL CEILINGS and } ter 
SIDE WALL FINISH enti 


Catalogue, prices, and estimates, on application. 
‘THE PENN IRON ROOFING & COR. CO. (Ltd.) 
23d and Hamilton Sts., Sole Mfrs., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FEATHERBONING 


FOR WAISTS, SLEEVES AND SKIRTS 

pasteystion free. Call at our parlors, 833 Broad- 

y, New York; 185 Wabash-av, Chicago; 40 West 
- ‘oston; 102 North Charles-st, Baltimore ;1113 
Chestnut-st, 4 ——~cee Send 65c for 12-yard 
Sample Skirt 

Warren Fostherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich. 


AM. S.S. UNION ©" g2!°® 














. Books, Guernsey Series, People’s Ae, ecb 


720 Constable B’ld’g, Ill Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Does Your Hair Fall Out? 


Is it getting Coin ~toseening | in volume? If so,I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select adie 
patron age for eyees. If interested, sand self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Miss Rachel T. Wyatt, Centre- 
ville, Mass. , 
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and Spain hers with Cuba, by arbitration and 
not by deadly force.” Carrie Kilgore made an 
able address showing that, as the Republic of 
the United States is a federation, so all the 
governments of the woild could and should 


No matter what burner or 


lamp you use, do you get the 





New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 


Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. The subscrip- 
tion price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. Forall other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The hotice should be sent 
one week betore the change is to take effect. 

Discontinuances.—If a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 

How to Remit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft,Express-Order, or Money Order. 

ayable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 

Letters should be addressed : 

THE OUTLOOK. 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


The Peace Union Meeting 


_ The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Universal Peace Union was held in Peace 
Grove and Peace Temple at Mystic, Conn., 
August 20-23. This Convention represents 
the American constituency of a world-wide 
endeavor to remove the causes and abolish 
the customs of war, to discontinue all resorts 
to deadly force between individuals, States, 
and nations, and, by taking away the sword, 
give potency to the tongue and the pen, and 
thereby encourage moral efforts for the im- 
mediate and unconditional abolition of war. 
The headquarters of the movement in this 
country, representing thirty-one branch soci- 
eties, are at Philadelphia, and those of Europe 
are located at Berne, Switzerland. There isa 
World’s Annual Peace Congress which meets 
in the autumn of the present year at Luxem- 
bourg. 

The Peace Unions of the world have accom- 
plished great good in different countries by 
persuading states and nations to settle their 
difficulties by means of arbitration rather than 
by force. Among these are the settlements of 
the Alabama claims at Geneva and the Behr- 
ing Sea arbitration with England. The Amer- 
ican Peace Society presented the following to 
Congress, which, with a few slight alterations, 
has been adopted: “That the President is 
hereby autharized and requested to negotiate 
with all civilized powers, who may be willing 
to enter into such negotiations, for the estab- 
lishment of an international system whereby 
matters in dispute between Governments agree- 
ing thereto may be adjusted by arbitration 
and, if possible, without recourse to war.” 
This looks toward an international tribunal of 
arbitration, for the speedy establishment of 
which the promoters and friends are very 
hopeful. 

Alfred H. Love, of Philadelphia, President 
of the Universal Peace Union, presided over 
the sessions at Mystic. In an address before 
the Union Levi K. Crouch said: “ Twenty- 
eight years ago, at the first meeting held here, 
there were only forty people present. The 
enthusiasm in this movement is such that to- 
day, however, there are ten thousand.” W.G. 
Brown, of Toronto, Canada, said: “ Europe 
spends $920,000,000 yearly in war preparations, 
which is enough to relieve all its distress by 
poverty.” He also asserted that Pope Leo is 
heartily in favor of peace and against war. 
Mrs. Mary Frost Ormsby, recently returned 
from Europe asa delegate to the World’s Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, gave an 
address of greeting from the Old World's 
Peace Society, and read a message signed by 
twenty societies of women in England and 
France asking the American women to co- 
operate in the world-wide movement for peace. 
A resolution was passed soliciting “the good 
offices of the President of the United States 
and of Congress to request that Great Britain 
settle her difficulties with Venezeula, and to 
ask France to settle hers with Madagascar, 





be a confederation of peace. 


—The Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs, of Brook- 
lyn, who has just celebrated his seventy-fcurth 
birthday, is the last lineal descendant of the 
family of his name. 


—The recent horrible massacre at Kucheng, 
China, gives additional significance to the de- 
parture of missionaries to that country. Some 
are actually going to the very region of the 
massacres. 
men who is about to set sail for China is 
the Rt. Rev. Samuel Isaac Joseph Scheres- 
chewsky, late American Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of China. 
although infirm and feeble, is returning from 
his home in Cambridge, Mass., to the land 
where for many years he was a successful mis- 
sionary and prelate, for the purpose of super- 
intending the work of printing his translation 


of 


literary but unspoken language of China. This 
translation, upon which the Bishop has been 
engaged for more than seven years, has just 
been completed, and, after his arrival in China, 
will be put through the press. 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Dr. H. M. HARLow, Augusta, Me., says: ‘I 
regard it as one ot the best remedies in all cases in 
which the system requires an acid and a nerve tonic.” 


ai right chimney for it? 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for ‘Index to 
Chimneys.” 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


One of the most distinguished 
glass. 





The venerable gentleman, 
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The best grass fed cattle 3 
are raised expressly for 


 Liebig : 
‘-COMPANY’S. | 
‘Extract of Beef; 


C and only the best parts of 3 
the beef are used. > 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 4 
Cincinnati. 
ATLANTIC, 
New York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburga. 
BRADLEY, 


‘[ he Leading. 


One of the leading and best known 
painters in this country says, “I cannot afford 
to use anything but Pure White Lead” (see 
list of brands). 
knows this. 


New York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New York. 
COLLIER, 

St. Louis. 
CORNELL, 

uffalo. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 

Pittsburgh, 
ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 
FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 


Every practical painter 
It is only those who haven't 
any reputation to lose who don’t know it, or 
will use misleading brands of White Lead 
or unknown worthless mixtures. Although 
low-priced, they are not cheap. Pure White 
Lead is the cheapest, because it is the best. 


* New York. 
KENTUCKY, 


Louisville. 


JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia. 


St. Louis. 


5 Salem, Mass. 





If colors are required they are easily made by using the National 
SHIP: . ms . pea “ 
Chicago. | Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors. Pamphlet and color-card 
80 ~ | sent free, 
. Louis and Chicago, | 
ULSTER, NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
New York. 
UNION,  “ | 


1 Broadway, New York. 





~ 










In ten to fifteen minutes 
** Picked-up” Codfish, Fish 
Balls or Fish Cream can be 
prepared and made ready for 
the table by using Beardsley’s 


<Béardsleys 
¢CShredded |c 


Shredded  Codfish. The 
KX C dfis least possible time and 
if trouble is caused in the 


preparation, and the cost is reduced to a minimum. 
ing, no soaking, no previous preparation needed. 


No odor, no boil- 


>? 


Prepared and Guaranteed by J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, New York, 
MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED ACME SLICED SMOKED BEEF. 





WRINGING WET 


Clothes is a partofevery wash. Does your wringer wring dry? Dothe 
rolls wear well? Besureon both these points, when purchasing a Wringer, 
by insisting on having the WARRANTED ROLLS of the AMERICAN : \ 
WRINGER CO., the largest manufacturers of wringers and Rolls in the a 
world, with a capital of $2,500.000 back of their warrant. See our name and warrant stamped 
on Rolls. Books of useful wringer information FREE, Address 99 Chambers Street, New York. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous , Prostration. 


Mental 
Nervous Wisin: 


Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 

, | ‘on i Cc (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 

will cure when everything else. has 

failed. Prescribed an re gover Aer now, 

and for ten years past, by over 40,000 

Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 


days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
oy ag testimonials, etc., to any 
ess. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co. 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulion St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
pre sant acon will help you if you do. It is 


a recent scientific invention which will restore the 
hearing of any one not born deaf. When in the ear it is 
invisible, and does not cause the slightest discomfort. 
is to the ear what glasses are to the eye—an ears ectacle 
E nclone stamp for particulars. Can be tested FRE «4 
CHARGE at the New Yor Suraphone c 
Offices, 716 Metropolitan, Wuildine, Madison Square, 

York, or 433 Phillips Building, 120 Tremont St., Groten. 


Depression. 








The Old Way: 


SOPE—— CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOPE 


Persian Healing. 


The New Way: 


SOAP CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 


Persian Healing. 


Any Way 
AND 
Every Way 


CONSTANTINE’S 


is at once the oldest and the newest pine tar soap 
on the market. It is the purest, lasts the longest, 
contains no less than 25 ingredients, and is incom 
parable in its beneficial effects upon the skin, 
while also a luxury for the Toilet, Bath and Nur- 
sery. 

—Drveaists — 





Time knocks 


out a great many business enterprises. 
We have been manufacturing heating and 
cooking apparatus for nearly 50 years, and 
expect to continue. You will probably re- 
call something about ‘the survival of the 
fittest.’ The goods are for sale by best 
dealers all over the country. 

A great many people have been saved money and 


annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus. 
It will cost you nothing ; better send for it, 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 
195 and 197 Lake St., 207 and 209 Water St., 
Chicago. New York. 








The Vacation Fund 


The opportunity of a vacation comes to 
some girls only in September. For this rea- 
son it is necessary that the income of the Va- 
cation Society should not cease until the end 
of the month. It should not cease then, as 
a balance in the treasury is an absolute neces- 
sity if the next year’s work is to begin in time. 
A few girls must take their vacations in May, 
aud there should be money enough in the 
treasury to open at least one of the houses early 
in May. Santa Clara must kept open, if the 
money can be obtained. This is for our read- 
ers to decide. 
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—lIn 1871 the Matterhorn was ascended for 
the first time by a woman. She was Miss 
Brevoort, of New York City. The next wo- 
man to attain such a distinction was Miss 
Carrel, daughter of an Alpine guide. The 
Matterhorn has now been ascended by Miss 
Peck, a graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan and an acknowledged authority on the 
subject of ‘archzology. 





The Lawton Simplex 
a 2 Printer 


saves time 

*, and labor ; 
money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is.the Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Send fer circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York 





Se Such PERFECT LIGHT, 
So SIMPLE A LAMP" 3aaz 


is **THE MILLER,” OUR NEW LAMP 
everybody is delighted who has them. It has no 
equal, Every one wares nteed. See and you 
will want (a thousan 

Somer Cottage, Club, Hotel, Church, Wedding 
Gifts. We alee saaive Brass Tables. ‘‘ er OF ee 
for Cooking in Summer and 

Manuf’d by EDWARD MILL A ry te teeta ‘eu, 
28 & 30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York. 
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may look like it— 
it can’t act like 
it—everlasting 
shape is only in 
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DEAFNESS, & HEAD. NOISES, CURED 


by my INV oot HEAR Cushions, Have hel 
vices combined. "wnis Help ears as 
doeyes. F. Hi ‘wrigpers HEAR: Book o proofs FREE 


ng than all other de 
SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 

be published under this heading at one dollar a 

week. Four cents a week ts charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


MUSIC AND GERMAN IN BERLIN.—An 
American family residing in Berlin offers the comforts 
and care ot a refined home to young ladies wishing to 
study music _ or German. Number limited to seven. 
Hanoverian German spoken, and special lessons given 
if desired. References by permission to Rev 

eitzel, Ass’t Pastor of P ymouth Church, end | to many 
others in the leading American cities. Address Mrs. 
RICE, 109 Kurfiirsten Strasse, Berlin. 


AN EDUCATED WOMAN, fond of little girls, 
would like to take four, under twelve years, into her 
pleasant home in suburban city to teac and care for, 
giving special attention to health and happiness. Per- 
sonal interviews with Band ms desired at her home. 
Best of surroundings and references. Address Mrs. C., 
No. 9,381, care of The Outlook. 


A LADY with a pleasant home near Boston, and 
having the care of a young girl of thirteen, desires to 
communicate with parents or guardians who may be 
seeking a temporary or permanent home for one or more 
ay ren. erences exchanged. Address ‘* GUARD- 

IAN,” No. 9,194, care The Outlook. 


YALE UNIVERSITY.—For sale or to rent, in 
New Haven, Conn., 14-room brick and stucco house; 
two blocks from Yale’ College. All modern conveniences. 
Garden, fruit-trees, etc. Excellent place for family hav- 
ing son about to enter Yale. Address No. 9,393, 
Outlook Office. 


WANTED-—In a _ small hospital and training-school 
for colored nurses, a housekeeper to take charge of the 
Nurses’ Home. Salary small; opportunity for t missionary 
yor valimited. For further information address Miss 
S. B. SWANTON, Dixie Hospital, Hampton, Va 


A YOUNG LADY desires position as governess or 
companion. Is qualified to teach English branches 
Latin, French, German, music, drawing, paintin sand 
Delsarte. Reterences exchanged. Address Miss GRE 

1508 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y 


A YOUNG WOMAN (3s) of good family and edu- 
cation, experienced traveler, desires to act as chaperon 
or companion to parties going West. Highest references 
roearding. kindliness and adaptability. Expenses only. 

, No. 9,434, Outlook Office. 


A FEW MORE LITTLE BOYS can be received 
in asmall home school in the country, where they will be 
under refined influences and receive t orough aarenee 
andtendercare. Address No. 9,406, care The Outlook 


A LADY would like revision of manuscript, or some 
kind of literary work. She isa competent stenographer 
and typewriter, and has had four years’ experience as 
minister’s secretary. No. 9,414, care The Outlook. 


A LADY wishes position, after October first, as com- 
panion or housekee Experiénced i in care of invalids 
and children. Willing tos 3 Re poser of rpgpqnatbility. 
References exchanged. Gillette, N 


A PATENT geben mike and chemical expert 
wants two quiet rooms, with bath, between Fourth and 
Sixth Avenyes, below 72¢ St., N. Y., unfurnished, at $400 
yearly rental. "Box 252, Newport, RI. 


BERLIN, GERWANY.—Good famil Bene 
Boarders received by day, week, or month. 
erate. Excellent references. Address FRAULEIN oe 
BECK, Hallesche Str. 20. 


A pega el gy yas in an active, healthful 
business ce acity. d opportunity 1 for the ight man. 
GEO. S CBERTs 47 East rot New York. 
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“Ae U. S. DEPARTMENTS AT WASHINGTON 

a Remington Typewriters used . . 1,620 

iy Allothermakes ....... 37Q 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INS. CO., NEW YORK 
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Would they buy so many if not 
convinced they were the Best? And 
they use enough to make it worth 
while to be sure they are right. 
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They Prove Undoubted Superiority 


Send for particulars about 
the NEW MODEL No. SIX 


4% WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
oN 327 Broadway, New York 
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Remingtons in use _emaune 359 








There are two 
classes of bicycles— 


COLUMBIAS 


and others 





Columbias sell for $100 to everyone 
alike, and are the finest bicycles the 
world produces. Other bicycles sell 
for less, but they are not Columbias. 








POPE MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


You See Them 
Everywhere 
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